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HE BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY leaves nothing 
undone to safeguard the purity and cleanliness 
of its milk. 

That is why the exterior surfaces of the steel work, 
exposed piping and equipment in its pasteurizing 
and bottling plant, shown above, are coated with 
ALUMINUM PAINT. 

When ALUMINUM PAINT is applied to a surface, 
its flake-like pigment particles overlap, “leaf” to- 
gether and form a continuous coat of metal. It is 
pure Aluminum, the safety metal that every house- 
wife knows to be odorless, tasteless, non-rusting and 
non-contaminating. This crisp, cleanly metallic sur- 
face can be washed down like tile. It is remarkably 
resistant to dirt and discoloration. 

The Bowman Dairy Company finds ALUMINUM 
PAINT a decided protection to plant and equipment 
because of its high resistance to water and humidity. 
Steam and hot water are used to sterilize tanks and 
empty bottles. Under such conditions ordinary 
paints peel, exposing the metal to rust. ALUMINUM 


Protects-a Vital source of Health 
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ALU 
aA Ol sk y grades of Aluminum Paint is 
% LS Albron Aluminum Bronze 


MINUM The pigment base for the better 
%, Powder, made of pure ALCOA 
Q oy Aluminum. 
Trade Mark 


PAINT effectively combats these conditions. 

The company’s painters immediately “spot” paint 
all areas that have been scraped or abraded. These 
newly painted areas cannot be detected when 
ALUMINUM PAINT is used. Other light colored paints 
usually look patchy and untidy where “spot” paint- 
ing is done. 

ALUMINUM PAINT is economical, too. It costs no 
more than ordinary paints. It lasts longer. It has 
greater covering capacity, and usually just one coat 
will complete an interior job. 

Indoors and out, in all kinds ofindustry, ALUMINUM 
PAINT is proving its efficiency. A booklet,“Aluminum 
Paint,” gives interesting details—and is yours for 
the asking. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2403 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Canada 


Aluminum in Every Commercial Form 
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(rind 


milk? 


MAX*® centuries ago people 
learned to grind corn. In 
modern times the household 
grinder has improved many items 
of food. But only in the present 
generation have we learned that 
‘‘grinding”’ milk makes this most 
important of all foods more pleas- 
ing and wholesome. 


It Needs To Be ‘‘Ground’’ 


The fat of ordinary cows’ milk 
is in large globules. They rise to 
the top and form cream. Evap- 
orated Milk is put through a 
“milk mill,” a Lumauentecs. 
which literally grinds the milk. It 
is forced by great pressure through 
tight crevices, between revolving 
surfaces, and thrown out in a fine 
‘mist’? or vapor. The big glob- 
ules can’t get through. They are 
broken up into very 
small particles. 


The Cream Stays 
In The Milk 


Because the fat 
globules are so small 
in Evaporated Milk 
they do not rise to the 
top. The cream stays 
in the milk. More 
than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk, every 
drop of Evaporated 
Milk is uniformly 
rich, in butterfat as well as in 
the bone and tissue-building ele- 
ments. Rich enough to use in 
place of cream, it 1s better than 





This is the ‘‘head”’ of the 
big machine. 
small pieces here shown 
fit so tightly together that 
2,000 pounds pressure is 
required to force the milk 
between them. Here the 
fat globules are broken 
up—the milk ‘‘ground.”” 


The two 
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This machine is a series of six pumps 
which force the milk between the 
revolving surfaces where the grinding 
takes place. It is the homogenizer. 


cream because of the ‘‘whole- 
milk’’ richness. And it can 
never be skimmed milk. 


The ‘‘Grinding’’ Makes The 


Texture 


In the more delicate 
articles of food, such 
as ice creams, sauces, 
and desserts, Evapora- 
ted Milk gives a fine 
smoothness of texture 
that nothing else can 
give. In cream soups, 
milk drinks, chocolates, 
and cocoas the same 
thing is particularly 
noticeable. The homog- 
enization does it. 


More Easily Digested 
Because Evaporated Milk is 


homogenized and sterilized, it is 


more easily digested than ordinary 
milk. Because of its ‘‘whole-milk’’ 
richness and easy digestibility, it 
is especially good for children. 
Because of dice qualities, it makes 
better, richer, more wholesome 
food for everybody. 


Pure, Safe Milk 


Pure, fresh milk, concentrated 
and sterilized in sealed containers, 
Evaporated Milk comes to the 
kitchen as fresh as when it left 
the farm—as safe as if there were 
not a germ in the universe. It 
is economical to use—convenient 
to buy. Every grocer and deli- 
catessen in the country has it. 


Send for Our Booklets 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
986 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 





Name 





Street 





Cig. 











State. 
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Richer ~ safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 





Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf 
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Home Management Houses 


By EMMA H. GUNTHER 


Assistant Professor, Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


N that thought-provoking work — 
“Life of Pasteur” by Rene Rodet— 
we find, “He suddenly saw — sud- 

denly (by chance you will say, but 
chance only favors the mind that is pre- 
pared) — the needle move and take a 
different position.” Immediately one 
finds himself asking how far has our 
pendu'um really moved and how differ- 
ent is its position in matters dealing 
with more effective living together. And 
applicable is this alike to individuai 
homes as well as to the kind of oppor- 
tunity that is presented through home 
management houses. 


They say that man, always tending 
to become case-hardened in his ideas; 
can slough off his old self, if he will, 
and this kind of a human metamor- 
phosis sounds encouraging. To whai 
degree can thinking as to group-living, 
thinking grown somewnat case-harden- 
ed and stereotyped, show a metamor- 
phosis and gain a new realism of ap- 
proach in these “Home Houses”? To 
term these houses “Practice Houses” 
does not seem to do justice to the new- 
er enlarged concept now accepted, The 
Piquancy of contrast between former 
early emphases placed chiefly on skills 
and that of present-day ideals of the 
real spirit of living together catches 
the imagination of those diree ing 
these centers. In fact it might be 
thought of as a house for future home- 
makers, aiming to make the most effec- 
tive use of it as a center of living while 
learning the art of life. 


HE home management house, offer- 

ing groups the opportunity to live 
and work together as a unit, claims an 
increasing amount of attention. To gei, 
away from well-worn groovers of tra- 
dition brought from former nome en- 
vironment, and to aim by a fresh do- 
and-learn method to bring about a new 
conception of the art of living—this is 
the attainable ideal of the home man- 
agement house. With the new em- 
Phasis on a humanizing of studies re- 
lating to the home, it is evident that a 
change of ideas instead of merely a 
change of working outfit points to the 
needed preliminary to any real solution 
today of homemaking. 


It seems a wide span from the time 
when Catherine Beecher in 1874 sug- 
gested in training for domestic work 
that “every department should be pro- 
vided with model dwelling houses in 
which the principa!, associate principal 
and ten pupils should live and they all 
would do family work” to this present 
day when it is reported there are now 
over 200 home management houses and 
cottages in 39 states. No more com- 
prehensive reports are issued from any 
center than those from the Better 
Homes Movement Bureau in Washing- 
ton where pamphlets from time to time 
show progress that is being made in the 
development of these home manage- 
ment houses and cottages. A confer- 
ence held at Teachers College summar- 
ized the various reports in a bulletin 
called “The Home Management House,” 
emphasizing the house and the com- 
munity, the home management house 
functioning, as well as the social fac- 
ters involved. Although there has been 
a cross-fire of opinion regarding ihe 
more extended use of these houses for 
high school and college groups, the in- 
terest shown at the time of the con- 
ference, and since, shows that it is very 
wide-spread, not only among home- 
makers but professional workers and 
technical experts as well. 


T° get a present-day reaction, ques- 
tions were put to those quite con- 
versant with the problems of such 
houses in order +o find out the follow- 
ing: 
Whether the number of houses 1s 
increasing or decreasing. 
Whether students and directors who 
have lived in home management 
houses consider the experience 
valuable. 
Whether they think it advisable +o 
eliminate regular laboratories and 
use the home management houses 
as a teaching center. 


Whether the house could be used 

co serve the community more :.nd 

to serve groups besides home 
economics groups. 

The method used to secure some of 

this information included a discussion 

w'th a large group of Teachers Coilege 


students who have directed or lived in 
these houses; personal interviews; let- 
ters sent to a selected group of direc- 
tors in the field; and a short investiga- 
tion into some of the newer trends in 
heme management to see whether the 
home management house has a function 
in any of them, 


HE personal interviews that were 

held with the students were very /n- 
formal, for they were encouraged to 
talk as freely as possible’on all phases 
of the house organization and relation- 
ships in order to obtain as frank an ex- 
pression as possible. Some of the ques- 
tions included these: Did you gain any- 
thing there that you could not have re- 
ceived in the laboratory? Did you get 
anything there that you didn’t get at 
home and are you using it now? Was 
there any check-up on the girls veaction 
te criticism and suggestion? How were 
you criticised? Did you have opportun- 
ity to develop creative ability? Could 
you use your own individuality in 
house furnishing? Did you learn to 
distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials, or were you primarily in- 
terested in technique? Did you have 
any opportunity not only to study the 
physical care of the child, but a chance 
to study child behavior-as well? Did 
this affect your feeling for children and 
jn what way? 

Some of the results of these informal 
conferences seemed to point to the fol- 
iowing conclusions: 

Those who had lived in the houses 
ten or more ‘years ago report that the 
experience, as they see it now, might 
have been more satisfactory because 
the emphasis at that time was on tech- 
nique and routine. 


Those whose experience was of more 
recent years report a more worth- 
while experience due to greater em- 
phasis on the human element, and the 
creation of a home atmosphere. 


The girls who had unpleasant ex- 
reriences were unanimous in feeling 
that with different management the ex- 
perience could have been much more 
valuable. 

All were insistent that the person- 
ality of the director was the primary 
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factor for the success or failure of 
the house, 

Where there was a child in the 
house it was generally conceded that 
the child formed the center of family 
life and was one of the most import- 
ant factors in creating home atmos- 
phere. 


NHESE of course were merely in- 

‘dicative of the thinking of one 
special group, but the point of inter- 
est was the changing attitude of those 
who had their experience recently 
compared with those who had had 
their experience eight or ten years ago. 
Food for thought was found in some of 
the answers, for one girl made this 
comment: “I had never known until I 
lived in the home management house 
that sometimes sisters did not vare for 
each\ other, but I learned that among 
my group and it made a very great 
impression upon me.’ Another one 
confessed that she had never had an 
opportunity to talk over personal 
problems before, until she found the 
director most understanding. One-by- 
one the intimate statements seemed io 
place the personal relationships far 
above any mastery of techniques. 

In sending letters to several who had 
had quite a lengthy experience in the 
management of these houses, one of the 
questions that brought forth much 
comment was whether it would be pos- 
sible in their estimation to eliminate 
all technical laboratory courses and 
use the house merely as a teaching 
center. Some of the questions were 
answered as follows: 


NLY insofar as it would be possible 

for an institution to finance enoug') 

houses and to take care of the adminis- 
trative problem. 

It does not seem practical to elimin- 
ate the regular laboratories and use 
the house as a teaching center. Not 
as many pupils can be accommodated 
as in class and therefore the cost 
would be prohibitive. 

Many possibilities in this direction, 
but we would like to suggest experi- 
mental work done before we make any 
wholesale transfer, 

I do not think it possible to eliminate 
aboratory courses and use the house 
as a teaching unit—the house is too 
expensive a proposition in which to 
teach all technical laboratory courses. 

When asked whether they thought of 
the home management houses as a 
place where girls can. meet. managerial 
difficulties or whether it is the place 
for them to evaluate their own testing 
power, some of the answers were: 

I do not know where girls would get 
an opportunity to test their skill and 
knowledge gained in the classroom if 
they did not have the opportunity to 
live in the house. 

We think of our house as a place 
where girls meet problems in manage- 
ment, and develop ability to coordinate. 

The house stands for a place to meet 
managerial hazards (and they arise 





everyday), a place to coordinate and 
cooperate, to develop responsibility and 
use of judgment and initiative. 


[N answer +o a question “How can 

we do more to stress appreciation 
of relationship?” some of the repties 
were: 

We have been able to emphasize the 
home relationships through personality 
studies and by developing a good home 
atmosphere, 

While the preparation and serving 
of meals is an important part of their 
responsibilities, it is not given more 
place than are the more intangible 
things that have to do with relation- 
ship—for example, table-conversation, 
life about the fireside, receptions of 
guests and the respecting of privacy. 
Tone of voice and mannerisms are (is- 
cussed too. 

Skills involved are entirely second- 
ary to home making experience. 

A question which brought many pros 
and cons was: “Do you believe repeti- 
tive tasks like dishwashing should be 
done by the girls in the house, or by 
someone outside coming in for payment 
per hour?” 

Depends upon the length of time in 
the house by the family. My students 
all feel that for the small family of 
six it is highly important that paid 
help not come in for such duties as 
dishwashing and so forth, 

I believe most firmly in requiring 
routine tasks. I think the girl needs 
to be able efficiently to handle routine 
in the home. 

I hear so little about dishwashing, I 
do not believe it is a bugbear here. I 
think it justifiable to have a paid help- 
er because that gives an opportunity 
for “managing labor” situations. 


HOWEVER, this formed the basis of 

~~" some very vital discussions later in 
Round Tables, for with the limited 
amount of time which students now 
have to give in the home management 
house, while carrying a heavy program, 
it seems a much mooted question 
whether they should give all ot this 
time to the regular repetitive tasks. 
On the other hand many feel that if 
such factors as scheduling their time 
in doing the task, that a game rlement, 
as it were, may enter into these re- 
petitive tasks, there is great value. 

In the discussion of length of vesi- 
dence based on the experiences of 
those who had been in charge of prac- 
tice houses for semetime, the trend of 
thinking indicated that if possible it 
should not be less than six weeks. This 
of course is a factor that has a wide 
range, for in some cases according to 
the situation, many stated that a 
period of four or five weeks might ob- 
ain just about as good results as that 
of the six, but no blanket statement 
could be made. 

In answering about a child in the 
home management house, there seemed 
little question as to the untold value, 
not only one child, but two or more if 
possible. 








One outcome of these studies was an 
interesting graph showing the great in- 
crease in the use of the home manage- 
ment houses particularly during the 


years 1920-25. Another phase much 
discussed was that of the great im- 
portance of the personality of the diree- 
tor, it being conceded that the <irec- 
tion which the pendulum took rested 
almost entirely in her hands. Some 
are advocating the possibility of a 
special major course for directors of 
home management houses. It was re- 
commended that a group of experienced 
directors who had a wide range of ex- 
perience might profitably get together 
vo discuss this question as to whether 
a semester or part of a semester might 
profitably be given to obtaining those 
for this specific kind of work. 

Comprehensive problems are waiting 
further investigation. One which to 
many seems timely is a study to be 
carried on by the students as a con- 
tribution to the problem of homemak- 
ing and the part-time job, a matter 
claiming attention at least in certain 
large cities now, Others include: 

How may residence in the house be 
best fitted into the curriculum? 

What can be done in the house fur- 
ther to educate the students to become 
better consumers? 

How valuable is a home management 
apartment to the high school girl? 

How can the house be made to serve 
more than home ‘economics groups? 
This formed the basis of a series of 
studies with the emphasis put parti- 
cularly on a center which might take 
care of the psychological as well as the 
routine work problems of the home i» 
a community. The point was raised as 
to whether it take on the nature of a 
home clinic? Would its scope be more 
particularly consultation and informa- 
tion service? Would it be in the nat- 
ure of a social experimental clinic? 
Could it take for one of its main pro- 
blems the pertinent question of use of 
time and use of leisure? Could it set- 
up situations where the graduate man 
and his wife and child might be a mem- 
ber of a group of those who would be 
willing to try an experiment on the 
parent-child relationship? Could fa- 
tigue, especially psychological fatigue 
with all its implications, form the basis 
of a study for such a center? 

If newer methods may be applied to 
the actual phases of housekeeping so 
as to dispatch the work in the least 
amount of time, and with the _ least 
amount of energy expended, merely and 
solely to free and release the worker 
for this better use of time, her use of 
leisure, surely that is the ultimate pur- 
pose for more expressive living. The 
urge seems to be very evident and one 
likes to think with the Syrian, Kahlil 
Gibran. in “The Prophet”: 


“And I say that life is indeed darkness 
save when there is urge, 

And all urge is blind save where there 
is knowledge, 

And all knowledge is vain save where 
there is work.” 
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2ND PRIZE IN GROUP II. 
(Cost of materials $25.38) 
Miss Rose Finster 


\ HIS past March the Fifth Annual 
‘| Budget Fashion Show given by 
Pratt Institute students drew an 
audience of between four and _ five 
thousand people to the John Wana- 
maker Auditorium in New York. To 
explain this wide interest, I wish to 
go back to the beginning, telling how 
this show originated, then give you an 
inside view of the organization and 
mechanism of running such a show in 
connection with a great department 
store, 

Five years ago the Home Pudget 
Service of the Wanamaker Store was 
holding a Home Making Conference 
for the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Well-known speak- 
ers were to speak on Food and Shel- 
ter. The clever head of the Home 
Budget Service knew that clothing 
was the most elastic of budget items. 
She realized that a ‘certain amount 
must be spent for wholesome food and 
that cost of sheller depends directly 
upon one’s income and social needs, 
but that the cost of clothing is vari- 
able. One woman may be_ better 
dressed on a small amount carefully 
expended than the next woman who 
spends large sums on a most in- 
adequate and impractical wardrobe. 

So the head of the Budget Service 
looked around to find someone to co- 
operate with her in showing the pos- 
sibilities of inexnensive, well designea 
dresses, made by the woman at home. 
By purchasing yard goods and mak- 
ing her own clothes, the clever wom- 
an could greatly decrease the cost of 
the clothing item. As Pratt Institute 
fave intensive dressmaking and dress 
design courses, the connection was 
made between Wanamaker and our 
clothing courses. 

From our first show five years ago 
When thirty-five dresses were shown 
Which had been designed and made 
at Pratt, the show has grown until 








Pratt Institute Budget Fashion 


Show 


By MARJGRIE KINNEY 


Supervisor, Clothing Courses, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 





this year one hundred and forty were 
designed and made. As interest in the 
clothing budget has grown, the show 
is no longer given under the auspices 
ot Women’s Clubs as part of a budget 
program but is a distinct occasion tn 
itself, given entirely by Pratt Institute 
in connection with the Wanamaker 
Store. 

The plan is that all materials for 
these dresses must be purchased at 
Wanamaker’s. No dress is admitted 
if made from material bought else- 
where, This is a very fair proposi- 
tion as Wanamaker gives alLout $350 
in prizes each year to the students 
competing. The store gives the show 
in their auditorium, furnishing invita- 
tions, program, music and prizes. 

The school’s part is to design, make 
end exhibit charming dresses from 
these Wanamaker materials. Some 
dresses are designed by students in 
Costume Illustration, School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, these students buy- 
ing the material and turning it over 
to the School of Household Science 
and Arts where the dresses are made 
according to these original designs. 
This easily falls in line with our 
course of study in Full Time Dress- 
making as we make several hundred 
dresses each year for customers out- 
side the classes. 


1ST PRIZE IN GROUP VIII. 
(Cost of materials $31.57) 
Miss Frances J. Sorrow 











In our Full Time Dressmaking and 
Dress Design classes, students design 
and make their own dresses, Each 
student is allowed to enter the con- 
test, making the type of dress which 
fits into her needs as a problem in 
design and technique. The student is 
guided by the instructor but the work 
is entirely in the student’s hands. 

From the school’s standpoint this 
show is for the benefit of the students. 
We wish each one to make the type of 
dress she wishes and needs in her 
wardrobe as well as to show to the 
public examples of good taste in the 
selection of materials, design and 
dressmaking. 

About three months before the 
date of the show, students are sent 
shopping to the store to look over 
the dress materials and plan their 
costumes. From the first, we have 
had remarkable cooperation of store 
employees. The supervisor at Pratt 
Institute meets the head buyers of 
cotton, silk and woolen fabrics, who 
show the outstanding materials of the 
season. Then the supervisor passes 
on this information to the instructors 
and classes. A line of sampleg is sent 
to the school and students are urged 
to go to the store to look over the 
stock. 

We receive valuable help and ad- 
vice from all the clerks, particularly 
from the heads of departments. They 
are interested in each individuat 
problem and take great pains to match 
a half yard of material for trimming 
or get into stock any piece of goods 
a girl particularly wishes and cannot 
find at the time in the store. 

The committee makes a plan for 
the type of dresses to be shown and 
lists them—as for example 

Summer dresses 

Sport dresses 

Street dresses 

Coats and ensembles 

Novelties 

Informal afternoon dresses 

Formal afternoon dresses 

Evening dresses 

These lists are posted through the 
school and the students sign under 
the type of dress they wish to make. 
By early listing the type of dresses 
to be made, we can advise and guide 
some students who are undecided in 
‘heir own minds as to what they wish, 
so that when the collection of dresses 
is ready we have a well-rounded ex- 
hibition. 

The next step is to make the dress 
and submit a sketch, giving ameunt of 
material used, cost per yard, approx- 
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imate total cost of material, with 
sample attached, The average woman 
is interested in how many yards are 
required to make a certain dress and 
how much it costs a yard. 

It is most important to have all 
this information in hand when ar- 
ranging a program. It would be hard 
for the Committee on Selection to re- 
member 110 dresses after seeing 
them only once, but with a sketch and 
a sample as a reminder, it is really 
like working with the girls in the 
room dressed in their show dresses. 
The dresses must be completed about 
two weeks before the date set for the 
show when all dresses are shown to 
the Committee on Selection and the 
best are chosen for the show. The 
committee consists of five instructors, 
one from each iype of class, so we are 
quite sure there is no favoritism as 
only one out of five of this committee 
could possibly be particularly inter- 
ested in an individual student. Often 
the severest critic on the committee 





1ST PRIZE IN GROUP V. 
(Cost of materials $5.69 
Miss Madeline A. Lyon 


is the instructor in whose class the 
dress was made. 

It took all of one school day to 
choose the dresses. Each student 
walked before the committee who 
sometimes accepted the dress without 
any comments; at other times sug- 
gested minor changes which would 
improve the model, or decided that 
the dress was not good enough in de- 
sign and technique to be shown. At 
this time each student was asked what 
shoes, hat and accessories were to be 
worn to make a complete ensemble. 

Naturally school girls cannot al- 
ways buy new shoes, hats, bags or 
furs to complete a costume to their 
entire satisfaction but with thought 
at this time a pretty successful en- 
semble may be planned. Often one 
student will lend another a_ hat; 
sometimes an instructor has just the 


right accessory; also the store is glad 
to lend the needed finishing touches, 
such as furs, hand-bags, parasols, 
evening fans, tennis racquets, etc. Of 
course hats and shoes cannot be bor- 
rowed from the store—at least a hat 
may not be worn, but it may be car- 
ried in the hand. 

On the day when the choice of 
dresses is made, a list is compiled of 
accessories desired from the _ store. 
This list is turned over to one instruc- 
tor, She goes to Wanamaker’s early 
on the day of the show and is as- 
signed to a store shopper who goes 
with her to different departments to 
collect the needed accessories. This 
same instructor is in charge of these 
accessories until they are returned to 
the store at the end of the show. She 
sits back of the curtain and hands to 
the girl the article needed as she 
goes on the stage. Often several girls 
will wear the same fur scarf, so it 
must be returned when the girl comes 
off the stage for use by someone else. 

After the selection of dresses is 
made the next big step is to assemble 
the program. We must group together 
dresses of the same general type as it 
is only fair to put the same kind of 
dresses in competition. It also makes 
for a more pleasing general effect. If 
a smart morning dress costing $3.95 
were in the same group with an after- 
noon frock costing $17.85, each per- 
fect of its kind and perhaps equally 
economical in cost, it would be al- 
most impossible to make a fair judg- 
ment. 

Although the students have named 
the type of dress they wish to make, 
often the finished frock really belongs 
in another group. This the commit- 
tee has to decide, trying also to 
equalize the number in each group, so 
that all have a fair chance for prizes. 
We would rather have many prizes, 
fairly equal in money value _ than 
several large prizes for the entire 
group. This year our prizes were di- 
vided into first and second prizes or 
$25, and $15. with several special 
prizes of $15. 

After the grouping is made, the 
order of the procession comes next. 
Here the color of the dress is one 
problem. and another is the size and 
personality of the girls wearing the 
dresses. Often a dominant type of 
girl would absolutely overshadow a 
timid, shy girl, or a ‘Mutt and Jeff’’ 
walking in together would be_ so 
amusing one would lose sight of the 
style and workmanship of the dresses. 
We often find it better to have some 
girls come in singly when they can- 
not be matched up to another girl. 
This also lends a pleasing variety to 
the program. While working on this 
part of the program we work entirely 
with the sketches and samples. They 
tell the story of the color, texture and 
style of dress, and with the girl’s 
name we can visualize her size, color- 
ing and personality. 

In preparing for the show we give 
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the girls plenty of training in ‘‘mo- 
delling’’ their dresses. It is a hard 
ordeal to come cut on a stage in the 
glare of spotlights before five thous- 
and people and walk back and forth to 
show a dress. We try to impress the 
students with the fact that it is the 
dress she is modelling and to forget 
herself and think only of showing her 
frock to the best advantage. We had 
a very clever professional model 
speak to the students and demonstrate 
on “‘modelling’’ a couple of months 
before the show. She had each girl 
who intended showing a dress, walk 
on our Auditorium stage for her cri- 
ticism. 

When the time for regular rehears- 
als came the. girls brought portable 
victrolas to school and practiced in 
the classrooms at lunch time. It was 
amusing to find they were much the 
severest critics—-much harder on one 
another than an instructor dared to 
be. 

We find it absolutely necessary to 





1ST PRIZE IN GROUP I. 
(Cost of materials $2.32) 
Miss Hannah Dwyer 


have a full dress rehearsal at Wana- 
maker’s a day or two before the show, 
that the girls may know where to find 
dressing-rooms, how to reach _ the 
stage entrance easily, how to be lined 
up and ready to put the show through 
with a snap; also to become accustom- 
ed to the music. 

On the program each girl has a 
number. A corresponding number is 
shown on the stage as the girl comes 
on. An easel is placed at each end of 
the stage to hold these large numbers 
and a small page boy sets them on in 
order. Each girl holds a card show- 
ing this number so the boys can see 
these cards and be sure their num- 
bers correspond. Also the judges see 
each girl’s number when a group is 
on the stage. Each group comes on 
at first singly or in pairs; then the 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The Easy Art of Home Dyeing” 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is the first of two 

articles on Home Dyeing. The second, 
which will be published next month, tells how 
to use dyes for textile painting and tied-and- 
dyed work. 


HE art of home dyeing offers the 
opportunity to everyone to carry 
out definite color schemes with 
the smallest outlay of money. A great 
many old fabrics and odd pieces can 
be reclaimed and utilized, and many 
beautiful shades can be duplicated on 
cheaper materials, which are often ob- 
tainable only in more expensive fabrics. 
It is; the purpose of this article to 
give a complete outline of dyeing meth- 
ods, showing the ease with which the 
work can be conducted and the various 
ways in which household dyes may be 
utilized. 
All of the household package dyes 
on the market today are ani- 


By F. E. SEARS 


Wells and Richardsen Company, Inc. 


light or washing. In fact a great many 
of these ancient materials have been 
found to fade almost white in a com- 
paratively short time even when care- 
fully preserved in fairly dark rooms in 
various museums. About the only fast 
dye which the ancients knew and used 
was indigo. Millions of pounds of in- 
digo are still used in all countries of 
the world. If the other natural dye- 
stuffs had possessed any real fastness 
qualities they would also be in use to- 
day. They have passed out of existence 
and we have in their place a complete 
range of beautiful colors suited to many 
different kinds of work. 


Before the war Germany had so high- 
ly developed the aniline dye industry 
that she had a veritable world monop- 
oly. The world war forced us to make 
our own dyes. In 1914 the United 
States imported 97 per cent. of the 


them to produce certain new types of 
dyes that were unknown before the 
war. Many of these are in common 
use in American industry today. The 
American dye industry had a hard 
struggle from the start. Even after 
they began to produce satisfactory 
products in necessary quantities, they 
had to fight the prejudice which many 
people held as to the superiority of the 
imported product. No one complains 
now of poorly dyed materials, yet we 
are producing practically all the dyes 
that we consume. 

We Americans should feel immense- 
ly proud that our scientists could meet 
an extreme emergency. The dye short- 
age of war times was truly that and 
we now are leaders among the dye pro- 
ducers of the world. 

In order to successfully dye all ma- 
terials and garments, it is necessary 
to know something about the 
selection of dyes and their 








line dyes produced from the 
by-products of coal tar. 


UR ancestors dyed their 

cloth with extracts from 
barks, berries, and various 
mineral salts. The method 
was laborious and the re- 
sults uncertain. Contrary 
to some present day beliefs, 
the old natural dyestuffs were 
not the equal in any way of 
our present day products. 
Scme of them were fairly 
fast colors and others were 
very poor. The range of 
colors was very limited and 
no bright clear shades were 
available, How often we hear 
of the mythical splendor of 
the Roman robes dyed with 
Tyrian purple. Scientists 
have obtained small amounts 
of this ancient dye from its 
source, a small shell fish 
which thrives in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and have found 
that the shade of purple 
which is so dull that it would have no 
use in competition with presert- 
day anilines, which are brighter 
and faster. Other people have writ- 
ten of the fastness of the dyes 
used in cloths found in the mummy 
cases in the tombs of Egypt and which 
have endured for centuries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these cloths were dyed with 
Very fugitive colors, but were sealed 
in tight chambers away from air and 
light in Egypt’s extremely dry climate 
which was ideal for their preservation. 
Chemists have analyzed the dyes from 
Some of these cloths and found them 
to be 1umeric and saffron, natural dyes 
which have almost no fastness to either 








Dyeing Don’ts 


ONT think that dyeing is fussy, mussy 


difficult. 


Don't take work to a professional which you 
can do as well at home, 
Don't wait until materials are worn out to re- 
dye them; have the pleasure of new colors when- 
ever you tire of the old. 
Don't forget to read through the directions be- 
fore you start to dye. 
Don't use an aluminum, iron or galvanized iron 
vessel. 
Don't try to color successfully a large garment 
in a small pan. 
Don't leave dye on the fire if you are called 
to the phone or door. Push it away from 
flame. 
Don't boil wool, silk, rayon or other delicate | 
material too vigorously. 
Don’t wring or twist fabric after rinsing; press 
water out gently. 
Don't ever use a dye for wool or silk on cotton, 
linen, rayon, pongee or any material containing 
even a small percentage of any of these fibres. 
Don't fail to use the wool or silk dyes on pure 
wool, real silk. or mixtures of wool with silk. 
Don't try to dye a light shade over a dark one. 


(It can’t be done.) 


dyestuffs used in this country. Today 
we produce 95 percent. of what we use 
and ship a great deal to other coun- 
tries. The only dyes which we now im- 
port are a few specialties. 


ANILINE dyes as made in America 

today are in every respect equal 
and in many respects superior to the 
pre-war imported products. Our Amer- 
ican manufacturers had to begin at 
the bottom and learn tne art of dye 
making from the ground up. In the 
process of original chemical research, 
they have learned new methods and 
made discoveries which have enabled 


the 


application to various mate- 
rials. 

There are two 
classes of textile fibres in 
common use, so there are 


| 
| 
| two classes of dyes to pro- 
| 
| 
} 
| 


major 


duce the best results on each. 

No textile dyer would 

think of using one dye for 

all types of materials. He 

selects the variety especially 

prepared for the particular 

material which he is dyeing. 

In this way only can he ob- 

tain the best results on all 

kinds of goods. 

A cotton fibre is hollow and 

| smooth. Under a microscope 

it resembles a transparent, 

| slightly twisted tube. Cotton 

and linen are both vegetable 

| products. Rayon is a manu- 

factured fibre of vegetable 

origin and requires the same 

| dyes as cotton. A wool fibre 

is built up in tiny layers and 

under the microscope it re- 

sembles a pine cone in structure. Woo] 
and silk are both an animal origin. 


T is very easy to determine the kind 

of fibres present in any fabric. Rav- 
el a thread from both the warp and 
weft and apply a lighted match to the 
ends. If it is wool, silk or any other 
animal fibre, the threads will singe 
slowly, giving off an odor like burning 
hair and will leave a heavy balled ash. 
The same test applied to cotton, linen, 
rayon or other vegetable fibres, will 
show that they burn or flash rapidly, 
leaving a very light ash and an odor 


*Directions given in this article are for the 
use of Diamond Dyes. 
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like burning paper. Adulterated silk 
will glow without flaming and leave an 
ash in the form of the fabric. This is 
due to the foreign substance used in 
weighting of silk. 

Therefore it is not difficult to under- 
stand why a special dye is advocated 
for each class. The best household dyes 
are made in these two classes: The 
special] dye for all wool, all silk, or a 
mixture of wool and silk; the dye for 
cotton, linen or a mixture of any of 
these goods. 

After determining the proper dye to 
use, the next step is to decide what 
color to use. White or uncolored ma- 
terials may be dyed any shade, but 
when the goods are already colored, 
this must be taken into consideration. 
A simple rule to remember when dye- 
ing over other color is this: Dyeing is 
like a sum in addition, the origina’ 
color, plus the dye used, equals the 
final shade. For instance, blue over 
yellow produces green; red over biue 
produces purple, ete. Light shades can- 
not be produced over dark colors. 

Next prepare the dyebath. Use only 
tin, copper, brass, agate or enamel ves: 
Never use an aluminum or gal- 
yanized pan for dyeing. Select a ves 
sel which will hold enough water to 
float the goods easily, so that they may 
be stirred and turned well throughout 
the entire dyeing process. 


sels. 


Clip one corner of the dye envelope 
with scissors and pour the dye powder 
into a small pan. Pour one quart of 
boiling water over this and stir until 
dissulved. The quart solution can be 
easily divided to dye materials which 
weigh less than a pound. Eight table- 
spoons of this quart solution equals one- 
eighth of the package and will produce 
the standard shade on two ounces of 
material. Weigh the material to be 
dyed while dry and then determine 
how much of the dye solution to add 
to the dyebath. 


Ts E amount of water for the dyebat) 
need not be measured exactly. Ex- 
perience teaches that about three gal- 
lons of water is sufficient to float one 


pound of average material without 


cramping. Firmly woven materials 
will require slightly less, and bulky 
fabrics may require somewhat more. 


To the necessary amount of water add 
the dissolved dye. When using the 
special dyes for wool or silk, add two 
tablespoons of strong vinegar for each 
gallon of water in the dyebath. The 
dyes for cotton, linen or mixed goods 
require two heaping tablespoons com 
mon salt for each gallon of water. 
The goods must be thoroughly clean 
before dyeing. Remove all spots an. 
stains and wash the entire material in 
mild soap suds, rinse thoroughly and 
then enter into the dyebath. The goods 
must be moist when entered into the 
dyebath which should be cold or luke- 
Raise the temperature of the 
slowly to the simmering or 


warm. 
dyebath 


boiling temperature, stirring the 
material constantly with two smooth 
sticks. Cotton goods should be boiled 


30 minutes and then allowed to remain 
in the cooling dyebath for another 3 
minutes. Wool and silk should never 
be boiled vigorously. A gentle simmer 
is sufficient to produce excellent results. 
When light colors are being dyed i5 
tainutes will be long enough to pro- 
duce the desired shade. In some in- 
stances, where very dark shades are 
being dyed, 45 minutes will be neces- 
sary to obtain the desired depth. 


OODS appear much darker when 

wet and to obtain an approximate 
idea of their depth, hold the wet ma- 
terial to the light and by looking 
through, the shade will be seen about 
the same as when dry. 


Rinse goods thoroughly after remov- 
ing from the dyebath and dry in the 
shade. Wool goods should be pressed 
under a cloth while slightly damp, and 
silk materials should be rolled in a 
towel and pressed on the wrong sie 
while they are still damv. Ravon 
should be pressed under a cloth, with 
a warm iron. Rayon, because of its 
vegetable origin, requires cotton dye. It 
has a great affinity for dyes and does 
not require quite as much ‘ye for thea 
same weight of material as corion or 
linen. Most textile fibres are more 
elastic when wet than when dry. An 
unusual feature of ravon is the fact 
that it loses strength while wet. there- 
fore great care should be used in hand- 
ling ravon during the dveins onera- 
tions. Do not poke jit harshly with 
sticks while in the dyehoth, nor wring 
it to remove excess water after dyo- 
ing. Press out the water gently be- 
tween the hands. The original strength 
of rayon returns when the material is 
again dry. 

When a dyed material has a_ ten- 
dency to crack, it indicates that either 
too much dye was used or else the ma- 
terial was not_allowed to remain in the 
hot dyebath long enough to fix the col- 
or. Excess dye can be removed with 
warm soap suds, or the material can 
be simmered in hot water for about 
five minutes and then rinsed thor- 
oughly. 


Tis essential that the followine three 

rules be carefully observed. 

1. Be sure to select the proper dye 
and the correct amount for your 
fabric. 

2. Choose a dve vessel large enough 
to allow the material to spread with- 
out cramping or bunching. 

8. Stir and turn constantly during 
the entire dyeing process. The goods 
must not be allowed to sink to the bot- 
tom of the dye vessel where the heat 
is more intense, nor should thev be 


allowed to float on the surface. Keep 
them in motion all the while. 
Badly faded materials should have 
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as much of the old color removed as 
possible to insure an even result. To 
remove color from wool, silk or rayon, 
simmer in a bath containing two ta- 
blespoons household ammonia for each 
gallon of water, until the water is 
highly colored. Then repeat the op- 
eration with fresh baths until no more 
color can be removed. For cotton or 
linen use the same method except that 
two tablespoons of washing soda crys- 
tals may be used instead of the am. 


monia. Then rinse materials thor- 
ovghly before dyeing. 
When figured goods are dyed, the 


patterns will almost always show, even 
when dyed black. It is usually best 
to remove as much of the color as pos- 
sible, unless you wish the pattern to 
show distinctly. It is always advisable 
to dye a sample of such materials in a 
small pan to determine what the final 
result will be. 

Always dry dyed materials in the 
shade. Garments dry best when hung 
on clothes hangers. Knitted garments 
should be laid flat on clean cloths or 
papers, pulled into shape and allowed 
to dry in this position. 

Occasionally some difficulty is expe- 
rienced in obtaining a good _ black. 
This is due to the fact that just the 
right amount of dye is necessary to 
produce a full shade of black of the 
proper tone. Remember that a bluish 
or grayish black is always under-lyed 
and a brownish or bronzy black has 
been over-dyed. An under-dyed black 
should be redved with more black. An 
over-lyed black should be simmered 
for five minutes in hot water, or wash- 
ed in rich mild soap suds. This will 
remove the excess dye from the sur- 
face which is not properly fixed and 
which causes the bronzy shade. A good 
black cannot be obtained over deep 
reds or browns unless one-half package 
of navy blue is used with each package 
of black. To obtain a good biack on 
silk use two packages of dys for each 
pound of material. 

Pongee, Tussah and Shantung silks 
are true silks, but berause they are 
woven from the cocoons of wild silk 
worms, they contain impurities not 
found in the usual cultivated silks, and 
they are best dyed with the dyes for 
cotton, linen or mixed goods. Because 
of their natural resistance to dyestuffs 
they cannot be dved jet black. Practi- 
callv all other shades can be obtained 
with fine results. 


nn uses for household package dyes 
are conctantlv introduced and these 
given below will prove of special in: 
terest to the arts and eraft worker and 
housewife who is interested in decor: 
ating her home and wardrobe. 
Tinting, the cold water process, is 
the way to color light shades on sheer 
febrics. Hosiery, crepe de chine, geor 
eette, radium silk. chiffon and all light 
weight silks for lingerie, blouses and 
(Continued on page 174) 
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THE EARLY AMERICAN DINING ROOM 





Th’s adjo:ns the kitchen shown and is used by Home Economics classes 


for their luncheons, dinners and iea parties 


Home Economics as Taught in South Orange and Maplewood, 


f¥. HE School District of South Orange 
| and Maplewood is a suburban com- 

munity seventeen miles from New 
York, and is strictly residential. 

The home economics work as given 
in the Senior High School aims pri- 
marily to give the girl an apprecia- 
tion of the homemaker’s problem, and 
to teach her to meet adequately such 
responsibility. The course also fur- 





New Jersey 
By HELEN M. SNYDER 


Home Economics Director, Columb:a High School 


nishes a basis for further specialized 
training. 

Foods and clothing work are both 
required in Junior High Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, while in Senior High the work 
is elective. Clothing courses are of- 
fered two or four single periods per 
week throughout the year and may be 
taken by girls from any class. This 
makes it possible for some girls who 
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THE HOME ECONOMICS KITCHEN 


Each girl has her own table, gas stove and sink. 
An electric refrigerator and one electric range is cutting spaces, 
inciuded in the general kitchen equipment 








take college preparatory work to elect 
the work of this department, To state 
the work the girls first plan a high 
school girl’s wardrobe with reference 
to individual needs, and the place of 
clothing in the budget. After studying 
and deciding her needs and the money 
she can spend, she then has a choice 
of planning and making certain un- 
dergarments, dresses, wraps or en- 






THE SEWING ROOM 


Electric sewing machines, irons, ample locker and 


an adjoining fitting room and 


wardrobe make this a most efficient work room. 
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semble suits for herself, with empha- 
sis on suitability of material, color, 
style and the occasion for which it is 
intended. At the completion of the 
first garment a comparison of the gar- 
ments made with ready-to-wear gar- 
ments, as to cost, quality and durabil- 
their surprise, the 
girls have found that if they make 
their dresses they can have two for 
the price of one ready-to-wear dress, 
and that the dresses they make are of 
better quality. A study and compari- 
son of materials used in class and the 
judging of the finished product trains 
the pupils to become more intelligent 
shoppers. As an aid all girls are urg- 
ed to take the course in costume de- 
sign in the studio, and then to apply 
the ideas gained to their work in sew- 
ing. Throughout the course emphasis 
is placed on the care and repair of 
clothing, and as the course of study 
is flexible, the girls are urged at all 
times of year to bring in garments for 
special puzzling 
home. 


iiy is made. To 


remodeling or any 
problem which arises at 

In the New Columbia High Scnool 
the girls are particularly fortunate in 
having excellent working conditions. 
The sewing room is well lighted and 
is equipped with electric sewing ma- 
chines and ample locker and cutting 
Adjoining the sewing room is 
a fitting room with triple mirror and 
fitting stand, and wardrobe for unfin- 
ished dresses. 


space, 


In advanced clothing classes the 
girls often make their Easter outfit 
of dress and coar or ensemble sutt. 
This is often followed by their class 
evening and graduation dresses, not 
as a requirement of the course but as 
a purely voluntary action. 

In the foods course each class has 
one prepared recitation period of 45 
minutes, and one laboratory period of 
90 minutes per week, The single rec- 
itation period is a big help as it gives 
ample time for the girls to express 
themselves and discuss problems of 
impor.ance which otherwise might 
have to be neglected in the crowded 
cooking period. It also gives time for 
discussion of work which is to fol- 
low, All the foods work centers 
around the meal as a basis. A _ pre- 
liminary discussion of the meal as to 
right choice of food for health, age 
and family needs is necessary that be- 
ing followed by the planning of 
menus, calculating costs, and then the 
actual preparing and serving of the 
meal, Often, because of the short 
laboratory period, the class work has 
to be confined to serving simple 
luncheons, preparing a dinner of two 
or three courses, and serving different 
different lessons. The 
girls sometimes work in groups and 
take turns acting in various capaci- 
ties, such as host, hostess, guests, 
waitress, etc. Whenever possible they 
enjoy having faculty guests. The girls 
are always pleased to serve special 


courses” at 





luncheons for the superintendent or 
principal and their guests, and several 
iimes during the year it is the pleas- 
ure to entertain the faculty at after- 
noon tea. 

The domestic science kitchen, while 
not being identical to home conditions, 
is equipped so that each girl has her 
own table, gas stove and sink, and 
the use of the Frigidaire. There is 
also one electric range installed as 
that is the fuel used in many of their 
summer homes. 
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Adjoining the kitchen is the early 
American dining room where the girls 
serve their luncheons, dinners and 
tea parties. This is furnished with a 
complete set of fine dishes, chest of 
silver, attractive linens and _ center- 
pieces, also a number of electrical ap- 
pliances such as are found in modern 
homes. 

At all times we aim to have all in- 
struction practical and useful knowl- 
edge that can be taken home and 
used every day, 


Columbia High School Cafeteria 





This shows the work room and the modern equipment used in preparation 


of the meals. 


Gas range steam cooker and baking ovens are at the right. 


All of the food used except the bread is prepared in the kitchen. 
(Note lighting and ventilation ) 


OUTH ORANGE, New Jersey, is 
S justly proud of its beautiful new 

high school building—one of the 
finest in a state noted for its up-to- 
date educational facilities. Colum- 
bia High School boasts of its light and 
airy class rooms, its wonderful gym- 
nasiums, its beautiful assembly hali 
with the organ, its swimming pool, 
its very modern home economics and 
science laboratories and its splendid- 
ly equipped lunch room and kitchens, 
It is with this last that this story 
deals, for its excellent management 
and model equipment have given it a 
worthy reputation. 

The lunch room is a long light 
room, lined all along one side witn 
windows, It is planned and equipped 
to accommodate 1200 pupils, but as 
the school is new, there are at the 
present time about 600 using it daily. 
Long refectory type tables seating 
eighteen are used, and the service is, 


of course, cafeteria. The furnishing 
and equipment were under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education. The 
lunch room is not run on a_ profit 
making basis, but it does pay its own 
running expenses. 

The direct management of the lunch 
room is in the hands of Mrs. Adaline 
Wood, a competent, experienced wom- 
an of pleasing personality. She plans 
the meals, buys supplies, manages the 
help and keeps the organization run- 
ning along smoothly and efficiently. 
The heavy work and the cooking is 
done by regular workers, five of whom 
are employed on a full time schedule, 
with one extra worker coming in dur- 
ing the busy hours to help with serv- 
ing. 

Student help is used behind the 
counters and at the cashier desk-—-the 
helpers receiving their luncheon in 
payment for their services, Lunch is 
served in two periods. Discipline and 
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order during lunch periods are under 
the supervision of a lunch room com- 
mittee selected from the students, 
Mrs. Wood says the plan works out 
very well indeed. There is a separate 
teacher’s dining room—a very attrac- 
tive place with gayly papered walls, 
small mahogany tables and chairs of 
Colonial period design. A student 
group, under a captain, has charge of 
this room. 

In the working or business end of 
the lunch room are steam tables with 
well planned closet space to make 
serving a simple and expeditious mat- 
ter. The kitchens are equipped with 
a whole battery of gas ranges, a steam 
cooker which Mrs. Wood says is in 
great favor for steaming brown bread, 
puddings and vegetables, especially 
spinach; electric bread cutting and 
meat slicing machines. thoughtfully 
closed in a little wire cage as a safety 
first measure; huge electric refriger- 
ators; splendid storage space for can- 
ned foods, ete. Dishwashing 1s done 
in a separate room adjoining the 
kitchens. 

Supplies are bought in large quan- 
tities and bills discounted promptly, 
thus making low prices possible to 
the students. 

The Home Eeccnomics Department 
of the school buys its supplies from 
the lunch room manager. The advan- 


tage of this is of course obvious, It, 


buys just enough for its needs, does 
away with waste and gets advantage 
of cheaper costs. 

When home economics classes are 
being taught quantity cooking, their 
supply products are disposed of 
through the lunch room, The home 
economics gir!s take charge of the 
dining room those times in the year 
when evening dinners are given to 
members of the board, other classes, 
etc. The teacher’s dining room _ is 
used for small groups on these occa- 
sions, the girls setting tables and 
serving meals, 

The students are proud of their 
school and their lunch room, and 
patronize it freely; many of them 
bring some luncheon from home and 
supplement it from the school menus. 
All students must eat in the lunch 
room and at school as the lunch 
period does not aliow time to go home. 
The menus are planned for attrac- 
tiveness, popularity, health value and 
economy. There are no hard and fast 
rules for certain days, nor are the 
same menus repeated over and over. 
Salads, soups and desserts are all pop- 
ular, Spinach is in great demand; in 
fact, Mrs. Wood says it is often diffi- 
cult to keep up with the demand for 
it, especially on days when baked 
beans are served! Tomato soup, or 


“red soup” as it is popularly known 
is greatly liked by the boys. The av- 
erage sum spent for lunches is 16% 
cents per pupil. The following menus 
are those used in one week recently, 
together with the prices charged for 
each item. 





A large serving counter with a steam section 

and an abundance of shelf and closet space 

make serving a simple and expeditious matter. 
(Note the lighting arrangement above) 


MONDAY 
Bi ly ST aa 06 
Macaroni and cheese ......... .O8 
BOWE TOMEACO foc tac cveceees .O8 
UN IN Sarat avg ¥n thich eo p.e a 69 8 8m .O8 
Pineapple and date salad...... 42 
ye ae ee ee ee ee ee .O8 
Chocolate bread pudding ...... .O8 
Oe ee eer ee ee ee 08 
SAT Sree Per eee eae 08 
NE 5 5-0, 5 oA RE eae 05 
RES Tonle ah a atong GLa vate 5.0% 4, hoe .03 
DE 203) kann: Gn high Gok waiele ae a .06 
CI os Grd n05 Fae ee ea ee eek 06 
Saltine crackers ..........9 for .01 
Whole wheat crackers......3 for .01 

TUESDAY 
Vegetable soup ...--sccceeees 06 
Beer PRE kl cece eee esee ee 15 
Carrots and peas ......eeeee% .O8 
Baked potato ...ccsicscevess 08 
Cheese and pepper salad ...... 12 
Cup cUstArTd ...ccccvccvsvces .O8 
BUGSO CARO sc ccc cere ce eeses .O8 

WEDNESDAY 
Tomato and vegetable soup.... .06 
Waheed PANE 2.0 cic edsvvrcces 08 
Spinach (fresh) ......+.-eee¢- .O8 
Apple and celery salad ....... i. 
Poston brown bread ........-.- 04 
Tapioca pudding ........+.+- .O8 
BPOWN POLY cise crsrccvrsese 08 
THURSDAY 

Split pea sOUP ....- se eeeeeee .06 
Se PEED © gs Vc 0b ee we Re OX 12 
Rice, cheese and tomato....... .O8 
Corn pudding ......--.sseeee 08 
Wee salad 2... cede cccvccens 12 
Peach pudding ........+-e+e+. 08 
Cake, chocolate sauce......... 08 

FRIDAY 
TomatO SOUP .. ces cvccceces 06 
Germon TORE .cccccecvsvccvaee 15 
COMMGOWOP 600 B ie cee scccc. .O8 
Scalloped potato .......ee065 .08 
Wrnit GGING 2.0 cece cee secre 12 
Jelly cake ...-sesccecssevee .08 


Spanish cream ......+.++.00% .08 


Book Reviews 


“Nutrition.” By Walter H. Eddy, Ph, D. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
PocTor EDDY is known for his abil- 

ity to translate dry scientific facts 
into “popular’’ language, so when we 
heard that he had written a book on 
nutrition, we looked forward with tn- 
terest to readinz it; and we were not 
disappo‘nted. Many books on this 
subject have been written and pub- 
lished, but the majority of them are 
in terms too technical for the layman 
or even the average student to under- 
stand. And the need for setting forth 
the principles of nutrition in a read- 
able manner has perhaps never been 
so great as now, when the interest of 
the general publ'c has turned more 
thoughtfully to the whys and hows of 
selecting the foods best sulted to 
them, and when food fads and quack- 
eries are flourishing like the proverb- 
ial green bay tree. 

Doctor Eddy's purpose has been to 
present in simple language some of 
those fundamental principles that nu- 
trition experts have found necessary 
to follow in selecting proper food for 
man, and also, since the facts neces- 
sary to perfect food selection are still 
incomplete, to outline the type of ex- 
periments that are being made, and 
the problems that are considered un- 
solved or needing further study. It 
is our feeling that he has done this in 
a most effective manner, and that the 
book will prove of value to all those 
interested in the study of foods or 
nutrition. 


In the introduction the author says 
that he has endeavored to separate 
fact and theory and to. avoid dogma 
tism in the attempt to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What are the proved values con- 
tributed by specific types of foods? 


2. How can we measure foods to 
determine what values they have? 


3. How can we tell how much to 
eat? 

1. What are the kinds of troubles 
that will appear if certain types of 
foods are omitted? 


The subject matter of the book Is 
divided into two parts, the first given 
over to a discussion of general food 
requirements, and the second to vita- 
min requirements. Part one contains 
chapters dealing with such subjects 
as: When is food a complete food; 
the energy requirement; what is pro- 
tein and what is meant by protein 
quality; how much fat and carbohy- 
drate should we eat; inorganic nu- 
trients—-why do we need them; the 
digestibility factor—-what is meant by 
digestibility? 

Part two discusses the vitamin re- 
quirement as follows: What are vita- 
mins; how is the vitamin value of a 
food determined; testing the vitamin 

(Con‘inued on page 174) 
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Talks to High School Girls 


Modern Woman and Training for the Home 


po 20th century may easily be 
termed the woman’s and child’s 

age. It is during this period that 
woman’s sphere has broadened and 
her responsibilities deepened. The 
child has been the center of all na- 
tional, state and civic movements. We 
are interested at this time, however, 
in the woman. May I take you back 
for a little while to the time when our 
grandmothers were little girls? Here 
we have, what to the mind of many 
was and is woman’s’ sphere—they 
were our nurses, doctors, teachers, 
librarians, dietitians, costume design- 
ers and settlement workers. These 
women instilled in their children the 
knowledge and power to do. They 
were responsible for the health, the 
mind, the attitudes and aptitudes of 
their households. The girl received 
her education from the females of the 
family, the boy as he grew older went 
into the field or workroom with the 
men. The girl learned to sew, cook, 
make candles, soap, take care of the 
sick, go on errands of heln to needy 
and sick, and read the bible. In other 
words, take her responsibility in the 
family life, do her daily stunt. We 
cannot doubt for one minute that in 
the well ordered households, the 
young were nurtured by the highest 
ideals of home and_ family life. 
Through this the girl, later the wom- 
an, knew the meaning of hospitality 
and community service. As the com- 
munities grew up into towns and cities 
the woman best fitted to nurse, nurs- 
ed the sick, she who sewed the best 
became a seamstress, As each need 
grew there was the talent, percep- 
tions, and energy of some woman 
ready to take it up. Gradually as the 
home industries went out of the home, 
woman followed. Gas and electricity 
replaced the oil lamp, the street car 
and auto replaced the horse and bug 
gy, the morning milk delivery, the 
cow. The wash board was replaced 
by the electric washer and the broom 
by the vacuum cleaner. Because of 
these changes, women have found 
themselves with more leisure time and 
because they have not been educated 
to use this leisure time profitably, 
have become wasters. From produc- 
ers and consumers on a small scale 
they have become the biggest factor 
in the producing and consumption 
world today. Are they fit for this big 
job? Women of today find many 
channels open to them for gaining 
this power. Nearly every city and 
town provide evening schools where 
the women may get service and help. 


By MARY MARGARET BUCKLEY 


Supervisor, Domestic Science, Paterson, New Jersey 


Extension service is offered by nearly 
all of the state colleges. Colleges like 
Vassar and Smith have opened courses 
to help the woman of college grade. 

Magazines, newspapers and indus- 
tries are putting forth their best ef- 
forts to give to the woman the best 
that research and study produces. 
Woman’s clubs and organizations are 
making an effort to interest woman 
in the cultural and practical values of 
life. The value of the hobby and the 
joy of work for work’s sake is being 
demonstrated everywhere from the 
dahlia garden to the “better kitchen” 
fous. 


THE fireplace and colonial kitchen 
have become kitchenettes in our 
larger cities. If we glance over the last 
U. S. census we find that of the 116 
principal listed occupations, 105 are 
open to women, and that there are 
probably 12 million girls and women 
working as wage earners in U. S. 
These 12 million are engaged in these 
principal lines of work, as follows: 


1. Transportation 
telegraph, telephone, mail service, 

ete. 

2. Trade 
saleswoman, clerks 

3. Clerical work 
stenographers, cashiers 

4. Professional service 

teachers, doctors, nurses 
Agriculture 

farm, dairy, florists 
Mechanical pursuits 

dressmakers, factory workers 
7. Home and domestic service. 

All have to be clothed, fed and 
housed. 

When we think of these occupa- 
tions as growing out of the home ac- 
tivities we can partly realize why the 
purse strings of a big city like New 
York City with its $40,000,000 school 
budget was in the hands of a woman 
like Mrs, Ford. The woman with her 
responsibility of the individual home 
and the larger home community must 
wisely divide her time and energy. 
The woman today, be she homemaker, 
nurse, doctor, administrator of large 
industrial plant or teacher, must face 
this adjus‘ment. ‘“‘To meet our new 
social needs,’’ says Dr. Sykes, ‘‘wom- 
an must develop—alert and trained In 
heart, brain. hand-trained technically, 
trained socially, trained politically. 
What society needs is not the stored 
mind of the student merely but the 
dynamic personality, uniting charac- 
ter, culture, vocational fitness, in- 


a 


formed in social science and touched 
by the spirit of service of the church 
militant here on earth. Some women 
I don’t wonder, shrink from the task 
ahead, but some women welcome the 
new responsibilities, opportunities, 
training, and theirs is the leadership 
of the future.’’ 'icw is woman to meet 
these new sociai needs? How is she 
to know that these new occupations 
are only the old ones writ Jarge? How 
is she to know how to handle the 
problems of community housing, san- 
itation, health, education, guard 
against disease? How is she to 
know how to select food, to get best 
returns, how to dress to conserve heat 
and preserve the womanly qualities 
and have the right influence upon pro- 
duction of what she wears, and how 
to live so that she may grow socially, 
intellectually? My only answer to 
this is education. Where is she to get 
it? In the home, in the schools, un- 
der right teaching, in social life, in 
construc‘ive reading, and in right use 
of leisure. She will experience a 
larger life and greater service. We 
will feel with Herbert Hoover that the 
standard we want is the simple life, to 
be contented with simple food, simple 
pleasures, simple clothes. Work hard, 
pray hard, play hard. Work—eat— 
recreate and sleep. Do all courage- 
ously. 


ROM the very beginning of man’s 

existence the hiegest factors in his 
life have been food. clothing and shel- 
ter, He hunted and ate his food raw. 
The skins of the animals, he used for 
clothing to protect himself from the 
elements and to give himself confi- 
dence. His shelter was made from 
materials at hand shaped to give him 
safety and privacy. 

The early family life in any com- 
munity in any age had to be self-cen- 
tered, self-sufficient and productive. 
They learned that if they wished to 
exist as a family unit there must be 
co-opera‘ion, and a group spirit and 
that they must render service. Home 
making is the oldest profession. What 
training has been given for it? 

If I had the time I could take you 
back over the «ges and show you the 
development of some of the arts and 
skills of the home, the inventions, dis- 
coveries, sorrows, joys and romances 
and sacri®ces that attended the devel- 
opment of home as we know it today. 

I am only going to briefly try to pic- 
ture the home life of your grand- 

(Continued on page 170) 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


Benjamin R. Andrews, Ph. D. 


OCTOR ANDREWS, whose _ por- 

trait appears on this month’s cov- 
er, has the distinction of being the 
only man included in our ‘‘leader’’ se- 
ries. He needs no introduction to 
most of us, as his work as associate 
professor of Household Economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has made him well known. We 
asked him, however, to tell us a word 
or two of what first directed his inter- 
ests to the field of home economics 
and here is his answer: 

“Twenty years ago I was just enter- 
ing a social-education field and was 
greatly interested in the relation of 
education to social welfare when an 
opportunity came to work in planning 
the Dodge Household Arts Building of 





Teachers College and the development . 


of a College School of Household Arts. 
The promotion of human well being 
by the improvement of living condi- 
tions in the household—food, clothing 
and shelter, and the betterment of hu- 
man relations in the fundamental 
partnersh'p of husband and wife, and 
parents and children—this could not 
but challenge anyone so minded, and 
I am grateful for the opportunity it 
has brought in the years since to 
work with thousands of others in the 
Home Economics movement.”’ 

Dr. Andrews is perhaps as 
known for his -vritings as for his work 
as an educator. Among his books 
are “Economies for the Household” 
and “Edueat‘on for the Home.” He 
is also editor of Lippincott’s Home- 
making Manuals, Family Life Series, 
Home Economics Texts, ete. 


well 





The Growth of Home Economics 
in Land-Grant Colleges 

HE report on student enrollments 

and degrees in the land-grant col- 
leges that has recently been issued by 
the United States Department of Ed- 
ucation has much in it of interest to 
home economists. About one-fifth of 
all resident college students in the 
country are enrolled in these colleges, 
and the records show that since 1905 
the number of students electing home 
economics courses has increased from 
717 at that time, to 7,887 in 1926-27. 
However, since the war women have 
enrolled in unprecedented numbers 
for all kinds of college work, and 
While the total number of home eco- 
nomics students has greatly increased, 
it has not been in such good propor- 
tion to the total enrollment. In 1926 
only five percent of the women under- 
graduates elected home economics, or 
two percent less than in 1920-21. Last 
year, however, showed a slight gain. 
In 1926-27 7,22 women received 
first degrees in the land grant col- 
leges. Of these 1,302 were awarded in 
home economies, a gain of 57 over the 
year before. 




































































{; ARLY in 1927 we announced that a certificate of award would be made 
tc the food manufacturer or organization which, in the opinion of the 
jury of award, had made the greatest contribution to the food field as a 
whole. Manufacturers and food organizations were asked to submit ac- 
counts of the work they had done or were doing along the lines of research, 
constructive advertising and popular education, tending toward improve- 
ment in the national dietary habits. These accounts as submitted were all 
published in a series in THE AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL under the 
heading, “Accomplishments in the Food Field.” Copies were submitted to 
the judges and each was judged on the three counts mentioned. The judges 
or the jury of award was made up of three divisions: 

1. Section to judge reports on the basis of accomplishments in research: 
Chairman, Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins University. Associates: Dr. 
Lafayette B. Mendel, Yale University; Dr. Icie G. Macy, Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

2. Section to judge reports on the basis of accomplishment along the 
line of popular education: Chairman, Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Associates: Prof. R. Adams Dutcher, School of Agri- 
culture, Experiment Station, Pennsylvania State College. 

3. Section to judge reports on the basis of constructive advertising: 
Chairman, C. K. Woodbridge, President, International Advertising Assovia 
tion. Associates: Professor Hugh E. Agnew, New York University; Jonn 
G. Jones, Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

After careful consideration of all articles submitted, Dr. McCollum, chair- 
man of the research division, wrote us, as we published in THE AMERI- 
CAN FOOD JOURNAL for January, 1928, that it was impossible to express 
an opinion as to the merits of the research work done as the facts given 
in all were too incomplete. The final decision was, therefore, made on the 
werk done for constructive advertising and popular education, and the 
award was given to the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. The repori 
submitted by this organization on which the award was made was _ pub- 
lished in THE AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL, February, 1927, and was ¢én- 
titled “Oranges and Lemons in the National Fruit Basket.” 





MADE BY 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL 


An Award offered to encourage Research, Popular Education, 
Constructive Advertising and Scientific Management in the 
Food Industry. 


Certificate awarded to - CES WAS EES 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 


For work deemed most comprehensive for excellence of its 
planning and execution among the campaigns for 1926 for pro- 
ducts coming under the attention of the Jury of Award. 

In testimony whereof THE HOME ECONOMIST and 
THE AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL issue this Certificate of 
Award signed by the President and approved by members 
of the Jury of Award who served during 1927. M&O VR 
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Food Preparation on a Meal Basis 


OOD preparation on a meal basis 

is a subject that has been very lib- 

erally discussed and for this rea- 
son I fee] that practically everything 
has already been said on the subject. 
But, however, inasmuch as I have been 
asked to discuss this problem in terms 
of my own teaching experience, I shall 
endeavor to explain some features of 
my work and some results which I find. 


I introduce the habit of thinking in 
terms of food preparation on the meal 
basis the very first day of instruction. 
Yach student is asked to make lists of 
food they actually ate for their last 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and _ be- 
tween meals. Then each student is in- 
structed to check the amount of milk, 
vegetables, fruits, dark bread, etc., and 
the results are recorded together with 
the girl’s name. At this point, score 
cards for daily food habits are distrib- 
uted. The card gives a percentage for 
the correct amount of the milk, vege- 
tables, fruits, dark cereals, and water 
for each day’s mea!s. The girls check 
their habits against these. In many 
cases, the results are amazing. A per- 
fect score according to the score card 
is 85 per cent. and very often the class 
average is as low or lower than 49 per 
cent. I am speaking now of Junior 
High School classes. The percentages 
taken from a 7B‘grade this winter are 
as follows: 


Irene C. 20 per cent. 
Evelyn D. 50 per cent. 
Sophie F. 50 per cent. 
Anna G. , 55 per cent. 
Gladys H. 85 per cent. 
Anna H. 45 per cent. 
Amelia J. 0 per cent. 
Stella L. 30 per cent. 
Anna N. 25 per cent. 
Thelma S. 20 per cent. 
Betty T. 25 per cent. 
Helen Z. 20 per cent. 
Dorothy L. 20 per cent. 
Anna H. 40 per cent. 
Susie Z. 40 per cent. 
Helen C. 55 per cent. 
Sadie C. 15 per cent. 
It is gratifying to find that average 
scores for food habits in High School 


classes and in food classes of the con- 
tinuation school are a little better. I 
hope I may be justified in attributing 
this increase to the use of these same 
score cards in my junior high school 
The girls are usually quite 
surprised at their grades on food hab- 
its and before they recover from their 
interest we begin discussine diseases 
and conditions which are caused or 


classes. 


*Prenared from a talk aiven at the eighth an 


nual meeting of the New York State Home 


Economics Association. 


» 


By CLARA B. HOWELL 


Home Economics Department, Hudson, New York 


partly caused by poor food habits. It 
appears that until this time most of the 
girls have never had their attention 
called to the fact that they may be 
subject to these very same conditions 
themselves. Using the score card, the 
students check all the daily menus they 
can find; they create some of their own 
and check these; in other words, their 
attention is focussed not on one dish 
nor on one meal, but on three meals 
for a day and we even go a step fur- 
ther and consider the twenty-one meals 
for a week. 


' 

FTER some progress has been made 

the girls choose what they consider 
to be the best set of meals from a nu- 
tritional point of view, observing, of 
course, other contributing factors such 
as cost, group of people to be served, 
season of the year, etc. In the High 
School and in the Junior High School, 
the girls prepare one or more dishes 
until all have been prepared in, say, 


their breakfast, and then the entire 
meal is prepared and served. Im the 
Continuation School and in the Eve- 


ning School, the organization is a lit- 
tle different. One week they plan a set 
of meals; the next week they prepare 
and serve one or more entire meals. 
When the cost of food material seems 
prohibitive, we sometimes plan a whole 
day’s dietary without actually prepar- 
ing and serving the food. Other times 
we serve meals to a group of people 
at cost. These two latter methods are, 
of course, a compromise. 


Food preparation on the meal basis 
in home projects is solved in practical- 
ly the same manner. The girl takes a 
score card for food habits home with 
her and explains its use to her mother. 
Then she not only plans the menu of 
the meal for which she is responsible 
but she also assists her mother in plan- 
ning the other two meals to go with it. 
These girls may very possibly over- 
learn their daily food requirements as 
outlined on this score card, but certuin- 
ly that which is over-learned cannot be 
easily forgotten. 


My aim is to reach daily food re- 
quirements in such a practical way 
that the habit will be so firmly estab- 
lished that when the girl in her awn 
home or in industry or both is con- 
fronted with the usual multiplicity of 
tasks, she will unconsciously or at least 
with very little effort select the right 
foods to serve. 


The score card which I mention is 
only a vehicle for teaching the nutri 
tional side of food preparation on the 
meal basis and forms a foundation for 
rather than takes the place of regular 
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nutritional studies which need to be 
presented such as functions in the body 
of food—digestion, absorption, etc., ac- 
cording to the capacity and needs of 
the students to be reached. 


HERE is another feature of my 

work which I would like to mention. 
In food preparation, I endeavor to 
make classroom procedure as near like 
home activities as possible by consid- 
ering not just the preparation of a dish 
or dishes in question but other tasks 
which need to be performed while a 
meal is in progress. For this reason, 
when a meal is to be prepared, I make 
one group of girls responsible for the 
entire meal. They plan the meal; mar- 
ket for food, if possible; prepare the 
food and while it is cooking, tney set 
the table; care for their cooking uten- 
sils; and later they serve the food as a 
family group assuming the ages and 
personalities of a typical family group 
and clear away the serving dishes af- 
terward. Thus these girls are able to 
get a perspective on the problem o? 
household management by seeing the 


relation of food preparation to other 
household tasks. 

This responsibility for an_ entire 
meal in the classroom proves to be 
most helpful in working out home proj- 
ects because the preparation in class 
for home work is as much like work 


in the real home as it seems possible 
to make it. 


I might add here, that while this 
one group is concentrating all its at- 
tention on a meal to be served at a 
specified time, other groups in the 
class perform tasks distinctly unre- 
lated to the meal in question; such as 
performing general household duties or 
starting plans for their own meal. 


]X conclusion I will say I have been 

very forcibly convinced of the merits 
of food preparation on the meal basis, 
by the results taken from question- 
naires which I am in the habit of giv- 
ing to my Evening School] students in 
food preparation. These girls, most of 
them young married women, stenogra- 
phers, floor ladies in our textile mills, 
and teachers, represent life as it is 
lived and will be lived by our schovl 
girls. If I should ask them what dish 
they would like to prepare they would 
probably tell me, .but if I go deeper 
than this and ask some leading ques- 
tions, I find they are not as interested 
in single dishes as they are in meals. 
They answer my questions by asking 
some of their own such as “Can we 
learn to prepare a good meal quickly, 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Home Economics and the Manufacturer 


Home Economics Work with an Electric Appliance Company 


By FRANCES WEEDMAN 


Manager, Home Economics Department, Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 


N the early days of our company 
three women were a part of the 
sales organization, not to sell elec- 
tric ranges and appliances, but to tell 
women about electricity for cooking. 

Home economists they were right- 
fully called, for they were telling the 
homemaker about. electricity and 
showing her how she might use it in 
the electric rang True enough this 
early work consisted chiefly in demon- 
strations of boiling eggs and baking 
angel cakes. But this is the founda- 
tion on which we have built a plan for 
adult education. 

The growth of all branches of the 
electrical industry has been unparal- 
leled. We can liken our home eco- 
nomics work to Topsy—it just grew. 
In 1926 we had nineteen unorganized 
home economists doing educational 
work all over the United States. These 
women were working to educate the 
consumer as wéll as the merchandis- 
ing departments of the Public Utility, 
selling electricity and electrical equip- 
ment. 

This year we have a staff of thiry- 
five home economists carrying on this 
work. Many of them have had home 
economics training, have taught home 
economics, have been dietitians in 





hospitals, managed institutions, been 
extension leaders, home service direc- 
tors, have had years of experience in 
using, talking and selling electrical 
cookery equipment and have had prac- 
tical experience as homemakers and 
all of them fully equipped to carry on 
these several methods of adult educa- 
tion. 

For the past two years we have 
been occupied with the task of organ- 
izing a Home Economics Department; 
so that it may be identified as an 
adult educational organization. 

The work of the department may be 
roughly classified as Work in the Cen- 
tral Department, and Field or District 
Work. The work done in the Central 
Department is in the general office and 
factory here in Chicago. 

I shall discuss several phases of the 
work carried on in Chicago. First, 
the various courses of training in 
electricity and its application to cook- 
ing which we require of our home 
economis‘s and salesmen, and offer to 
our customers selling electric cooking 
equipment, and to special groups, 

Home economists’ training in- 
cludes: 

1. Practical experience in electric 
cookery on ranges and appliances. 


Testing electrical equipment in the experimental kitchen 


2. A study of the operation and 
construction of electric ranges and 
table appliances. 

3. Methods of presenting electricat 
cooking equipment to the homemaker. 

4. A study of elementary electricity. 

5. A study of our business organi- 
zation and policies. 

Our salesmen are given enough 
practical cookery so that they know 
by actual experience what a range or 
waffle iron will do. 

As manufacturers, we realize that 
we have a definite obligation to per- 
form in telling our customers, who 
deal directly with Mrs. Homemaker, 
what she will want to know about an 
electric range, 

To meet this, we offer courses in 
electric cookery and equipment study, 
to women in the Home Service and 
Sales Departments of Public Utilities. 
Much thought and care is given to the 
design of each piece of equipment, so 
that its usefulness may be increased. 
As an example, every homemaker 
should know that the condiment jars, 
on one of our range models, are not 
put there as jimeracks but for her 
use and convenience, Is there a cook- 


(Continued on page 169) 
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IGHT, cheerful, charming — these 

are the qualifications for the mod- 

ern room. Windows enshrouded 
in heavy silks and velvets are passé. 
Cretonnes and chintzes are the fas- 
rics par excellence for supplying this 
note. The right cretonne used for 
draperies and slip covers will lift a 
room from dull monotony into a place 
aglow with life and interest. In fact 
an unfailing antidote for a common- 
place room is cretonne draperies and 
slip covers and one or two small, 
brightly lacquered pieces. Granting 
that the choice of pattern and color 
are good this prescription will turn 
any “ugly duckling’? room into an at- 
trac'ive, sought after swan. 

Cretonnes and chintzes are not 
new. Indeed the art of applying de- 
sign to fabric dates back as far as 
2,300 to 2,500 B. C. The nearest rel- 
ative to cretonne in the early printed 
goods seems to have been the ‘“‘print- 
ed calicoes” or ‘“‘chints’’ imported to 
England from East India; and it is 
from the plural of ‘“‘chint’”? that our 
modern term of chintz is derived. 

It is not de2‘initely known when 
printed fabrics were first given the 
name of “‘cretonne.’” It is thought, 
because many of them were made of 
linen during the sixteenth century, 
that they derived their name from 
Creton, a village in Normandy, famous 
for its produc ion of linens. At all 
events, it is de‘nitely known that the 
art of decorating fabrics by a pr’nting 
process was developed about the same 
time. Copper plates were first used 
in 1780. They were flat, however; the 
engraved cylinders did not appear un- 
til 1797. It was at this time that cre- 
tonne and chintz received their first 
general popularity, 

The terms cretonne and chin z are 
confusing to many people. Chintz can 
properly be classed under the genus 
cretonne, but the reverse is not true. 
The chintzes are usually identifed as 
fine, all cotton materials with small, 
designs. The cretonnes have 
printed on 


dain‘ y 
larger patterns and are 
many kinds of material. 

The more common fabrics used for 
printing cretonne are bleached sheet- 





























The dainty chintz types are always effective 
looped back against the casements 

cotton crash, cotton and linen 
Natural grounds 
They are easy to 


ings, 
crash, and sateen, 
are very popular. 





Fig. 1—Julianne 


use and the soft creamy hue _ will 
blend wih almost any color. Green 
and black grounds stand next in im- 
portance, when looked at from the an- 
gle of usability. 

The cretonnes and chintzes which 
are outstanding today are those fast 
toward both sun and washing. <A very 
small percentage of cre onnes carvy 
a guarantee; and even though the 
price is a little higher, in the long run 
it is much more economical to pay the 
difference and get a fabrie which will 
stand the test of service. A merely 
sta‘ed guarantee is questionable: the 
cautious purchaser wil! select a cre- 
tonne which has the guarantee plainly 
printed on the selvage. This printed 
statement indicates that the manufac- 
turer has faith in his merchandise and 
is willing to make good any accidental 
variations from the standard quality 
of color fastness. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


THE STOR 
How to Seat 


By MEN D. 


Consulting Decorigister an 


Greater consumer interest in trust- 
worthy dyes on print goods as well as 
in piece-dyed fabrics is highly desira- 
ble. Instead of there being scattered 
manufacturers producing high grade 
materia’s, the entire market would be 
forced into that position and _ selec- 
tions over the counter could be made 
with much more safety. 

Cre onnes and chintzes can be used 
in any room in the house, providing 
there is harmony With the furnishings. 
This is not difficult because cretonne, 
being a print, permits any type of de- 
sign, There are practically no _ re- 
strictions: any motif created by an 
artis ’s brush can be engraved on the 
copper rollers which, as if by magic, 
press the many colors and patterns on 
to the fabric. Thus, in this compara- 
tively inexpensive fabric the figures 
and colors are almost limitless. 

This end‘ess variety of design, 
coupled with a flat, lustreless texture, 
explains briefly why cretonnes are so 
popular and why they combine effec- 
tively with almost any surface. In 
2ppropriate patterns they may be used 
with highly polished mahogany and 
walnut. They lend themselves espe- 
cially well for use with enamel; in 
fact, there is no drapery material 
quite so satisfactory with painted 
woods. Cretonnes in decided patterns 
make acceptable and fitting back- 
grounds even ‘or oak and wicker. 

Similarly, cretonnes and _ chintzes 
will harmonize with other textiles. 
Handled properly they may be used in 
the same room with fine taffetas and 
brocades. Indeed it is easy to visual- 
ize a room developed around striped 
taffeta draperies in peach, orchid and 











Fig. 4—Glorian 
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green, with a chaise lounge and arm 
chair upholstered in a green grounded 
chintz, and other chairs upholstered 
in apricot brocade. From this dainty 
setting it may seem a long jump to 
Navajo blankets, burlap and rough 
furniture. hewn from logs, but cre- 
tonne can span that very space. Of 
all drapery fabrics, cretonne is easily 
the most versatile. 

The secret of using cretonnes suc- 
cessfully clearly lies in an apprecia- 
tion or understanding of the designs. 
In acquiring this judgment the fol- 
lowing rough classification may be 
helpful: , 

Chintz: Patterns small, floral, 
quaint in type, delicate in color (Figs. 
2 and 5). 

Natura! floral cretonne: Larger de- 
sign than chintz, natural floral motifs 
usually rather subdued in color (Figs. 
1 and 7). 

Conventionalized floral cretonne: 
Flower motifs modified so that they 
resemble designs rather than flowers 
(Fig. 8). Other excellent examples 
of this class are the prints resemb!ing 
crewel work. 

Geometrical and striped cretonnes: 
Straight line modern type of design 
(Fig. 3) frequently interspersed with 
conventionalized flowers—strong, bi- 
zarre colors (Fig. 6). 

Pictorials (toile de jouy): Depict 
actual scenes, may have human fig- 
ures. Best type are of one color. 

In selecting a cretonne the room 
in which it is to be used should be 
carefully studied. True, interior dec- 
orating is an art, but art, like science, 
is based on facts. Ona piece of paper 
jot down what room you are decorat- 





Fig 7—Winthrop 





























The design in this cretonne determines the 
shape of the valance 


ing—living room, dining room, etc., 
its size, the height of the ceiling and 
the exposure. The dimensions of the 








Fig. 3—Guseite 


room will determine the size or scale 
of patterns you can use in it. Like- 
wise, the height of the ceiling solves 
the problem of whether a_ stripe or 
broad design should be used, and the 
exposure gives a cue to the color 
scheme, For instance, north rooms 
or those receiving little sunlight 
should have warm colors such as yel- 
low and orange, or mulberry, rose and 
red predominating; while in the sun- 
ny room the cool blues and refresh- 
ing greens furnish the right back- 
eround. Needless to say it will be 
practically impossible to find a cre- 
tonne in all cold or all warm colors. 
One of the charms of cretonne is that 
with almost no exceptions (save the 
one-colored pictorials), a design will 
include all of the primary colors in 
some hue, value or chroma. 

The design problem cannot be solv- 
el without taking into account the 
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use which is to be made of the various 
rooms. For example: 

The living room: Requires a_ pat- 
tern in cretonne with a_ 8 certain 
amount of dignity, because this is the 
room where family, friends and stran- 
gers gather. ‘The furniture in this 
room is presumably varied and inter- 
esting in itself, so that patterns not 
too bold in line and color are advis- 
ab'e. However, any suggestion of 
weakness should be avoided. Refer- 
ring to the classification above, the 
best possibilities will fall among the 
natural and conventionalized floral 
and pictorials. However, the picto- 
rials, because they are usually one 
color, do not give the sparkle and in- 
terest that most persons are looking 
for. Figs. 1 and 4 are all good liv- 
ing room types. 

The dining room: In this room 
there is an opportunity for brilliant 
color and decided patterns. The choice 
may be expressive of jollity and gay 
spirits, Also it is true that the furni- 
ture in this room is apt to be in one 
suite and is therefore less varied and 
interesting in form than that in the 
living room. Selection should be made 
from among the more decided natural 
florals, or the conventionalized florals, 
even including the geometricals. If 
inte'ligently handled, with furni’ure 
which is dainty in form, the chintzes 
may also be used. Figs. 2 and 4 show 
examples of widely different types 
which would be successful in a dining 
room, 

The sunroom: In contrast to the 
living room and dining room, the cre 
tcnnes used in the sunroom with most 
success are those which are down- 
right bizarre. in fact, this is the only 
room in the house where pure colors, 
unsubdued by white, black or grey, 
can be used to good advantage. The 
stripes and geometricals are leaders. 


(Figs. 3 and 6), 


The breakfa room and_ kitchen: 
Clear cu*, sparkling patterns, with 
fresh co'ors acventing notes of black 


are good. Chintz patterns are the first 


choice. 
The bedroom: More opportunity is 
given for the expression of one’s per- 





Fig. 8—Shah 
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Fig 5—Josie 


scnality in the bedroom than in any 
other room in the house. If a feminine 
bedroom is the problem, the choice 
will be made from the chintzes and 
natural florals, The chintzes play an 
especially important part in decorat- 
ing the small room. 

In men’s and boys’ rooms the con- 
ventionalized motifs and geometricals 
probably offer the best possibilities. 

If the house is a period type the 


Fig 2—Trellis 


choice of pattern may be arrived at 
from still another angle. 

In the home carried out in early 
American manner with wallpaper and 
enameled or maple woodwork, 
chintzes, similar to ‘‘Trellis’’ and ‘‘Jo- 
sie’ (Fig. 2 and 5)—may be used 
throughout the house. In the late Co- 
lonial or Georgian home a more dig- 


(Illustrations by F. A. Inc., 


Makers of 


Foster and Co., 
Puritan Cretonnes.) 





nified type of cretonne should be used 
in the living room. The ‘‘Winthrop”’ 
pattern (Fig. 7) would serve this pur- 
pose admirably. It would be especial- 
ly effective hung from a painted cor- 
nice with a ruffle of the cretonne 
showing below. 

The English home, which in this 
country is usually developed in an 
English half-timber cottage type, re- 
quires a natural floral pattern. Those 
with all-over-mass patterns on natu- 
ral-colored grounds may be developed 
successfully. Strong colors, in brown 
and orange, or the wine and red-or- 
ange, combine well with rough plaster 
walls and natura! woodwork. Fig. 1 
is a good example, 

The Spanish atmosphere goes a step 
beyond the English in the matter of 
strong colors and decided patterns. 
Hence black grounds are especially 
good. Patterns similar to ‘“Shah’’ and 
“Glorian”’ (Figs. 8 and 4) are excel- 
lent. ‘Shah’? comes in either black 
or natural grounds and has large flor- 
al motifs with peacocks, while ‘‘Glor- 
ian’’ may be had in a glowing red and 
black, or red-orange and green. ‘‘Glor- 
ian’s’”’ clear, unshaded colors give 
character to rough wall finishes and 
tile floor coverirgs. The cretonnes 
for draperies in the Spanish home 
should be combined with decided 
stripes in the upholstering. 

A clever woman finds endless uses 
for cretonne. Window draperies are 
merely a first approach to its infinite 
possibilities. In any room where cre- 
tonne draperies are used, one or two 
chairs can be upholstered to advan- 
tage or slip covered in the same mate- 
rial. This repetition of pattern tends 
to give the room a feeling of unity. 
Moreover, slip covers are an excellent 
disguise for ungainly chairs and worn 


upholstery. Often an unsightly chair 
may thus take on an air of real charm. 
Stripes combine well with cretonne 


for slip covers in the living room, 
where, especial'y in the Summer, you 
may wish to cover all of your furni- 
ture, 

In the dining room, pads of cre- 
tonne can easily be made for the 
chairs or an even greater transform- 
ation made by making slips for the 
backs. These slips need be only twelve 
inches deep for the average chair. 

In bedrooms, patterns such as ‘‘Trel- 
lis’ and “Josie” (Figs. 2 and 5), 
make charming spreads. 

Other bedroom possibilities include 
cushions or pads for window seats, 
and a ruffled or pleated cover for the 
dressing table. Sometimes an unin- 
teresting wall space can be changed 
by using a gayly patterned length of 
cretonne as a wall piece. 

These are oniy a few of the ways of 
using cretonne in creating charming 
and livable rooms. Even the ‘east ex- 
perienced woman can accomplish de- 
sirable results if the simple rules I 
have suggested in selecting patterns 
are followed. 





THE HOME ECONOMIST 


What a Kilowatt Hour 
Will Do 


By EDWIN TARRISSE 


ANY who use electricity for pow- 

er or illumination puzzle over 
bills for current consumed, and, not 
being familiar with the meaning of 
technical terms, they give it up in 
despair and pay without protest, al- 
though secretly nursing a _ feeling 
that they are perhaps being cheated 


through their ignorance of such 
terms as watts, kilowatts, amperes, 
and volts. 

What is a kilowatt hour of elec- 


tricity and what will it do? Kilo 
comes from a Greek word which 
means one thousand, and kilowatt is 
one thousand watts of electricity. 
But what is a watt? The word watt 
comes from James Watt, the Scotch 
inventor, and it means the practical 
working unit of electro-motive force 
of one volt when the flow of the cur- 
rent is one ampere. Expressed in fig- 
ures it equals 0.0013 horsepower, or 
0.737 foot-pounds per’ second. A 
kilowatt thus represents just one 
thousand times this power. 

A kilowatt hour means the contin- 
uation of this force for one hour. A 
kilowatt hour of electricity will per- 
form many wonders that few realize, 
while its expression in ordinary 
terms may hel» to illustrate it bet- 
ter to the lay mind than _ technical 
words. 

For instance, a kilowatt hour of 
electricity will carry you three miles 
in an electric automobile, or it will 
carry you up thirty times from the 
bottom of a shaft eighty feet deep. 

It will keep your coffee warm at 
the breakfast table every day for a 
week, or run your’ sewing-machine 
for twenty-one hours. 

It will cook fifteen chops in fifteen 
minutes, or boil nine kettles of wa- 
ter, each holding two pints of water. 

It will warm all the beds in your 
house by means of a warming-pad 
for two weeks, give you heat in your 
bedroom for an hour while you are 
dressing or undressing in very cold 
weather. 

It will keep four ordinary irons 
hot while in use for an hour, or keep 
you warm in bed for an hour. 

It will give you three Turkish 
bath-lights or run an electric piano 
for ten hours. 

It will lift three and a half tons 
seventy-five feet in four minutes or 
pump one hundred gallons of water 
to a height of twenty-five feet. 

It will run a plate-polishing ma- 
chine for twenty-one hours or fill 
and cork two hundred and fifty dozen 
pint bottles. 

Jt will supp!y all the air required 
by an ordinary church organ for one 

(Continued on page 172) 
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(Written and presented on Home Economics 
Day at Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 4, 1927, under Miss 
Ada Van Dusser, Home Economics Department 
of the Cleveland Board of Education.) 


Cast of Characters 
1—Vivian Mitier, 

2—Arleen Blesch. 

3—Tom. 

4—Mother Miller. 

5—Father Miller. 

6—Florence. 

7—Johnny Miller. 

8—Dot. 

9—The Baby. 

10—The Postman. 

11—The Iceman. 

12—The Grocery Boy. 

Stage Setting: A kitchen which also 
serves as the main room in the house. 
In the center stands a large dining 
room table about which are six chairs, 
cne at each end and three at each 
side. There is a potted plant on the 
table, which is set with dishes and 
food. This is the middle of the Mil- 
ler’s breakfast, which like most fam- 
ilies’ is taken on the instalment plan, 
and flavored with spicy remarks, At 
the left, up stage, is a kitchen sink 
where dirty dishes are stacked, prob- 
ably from supper the night before. 
There is an outside exit left which 
opens out into the cruel cold world. 
There is an inside exit right which 
leads into the rest of the house, 
where the actors enter one by one. 

Down stage left is the family baby 
carriage which all of the children 
have used one by one. At present it 
belongs to the youngest of the six 
children of the Miller family. 

Back stage is a stove, or something 
that resembles a_ stove, and down- 
stage right is a sewing machine with 
some white sewing lying on it. 

Now the stage is set, for of course 
you remembered the _ dishes, table 
cloth, towel, ete. When the curtains 
open the family is at breakfast. 
Mother Mil'er, who is the heroine, al- 
though she doesn’t know it, is stand- 
ing at the end of the table, packing 
father’s lunch. 

Father is at the other end of the 
table, trying to finish his breakfast, 
answer questions, and read the paper 
which drops on the floor piece by 
Piece. Once in a while when he turns 
the page. you see he is a hard-work- 
ing father in his work c'othes who 
spends his time trying to pay the 
bills and hold a steady job. 

Mother is a stout woman, wearing 
a morning dress, and with her hair 
still in curl papers. One wisp of hair 


Mother’s Day Out 


A Home Economics Play 


By MARJORIE MacCREARY 


Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


is constantly getting into her eyes, 
which she pushes back with a tired 
hand. As she talks, she gestures with 
whatever part of the lunch she hap- 
pens to have in her hand. 

Florence is the little sister of seven 
years whom little boys seem to be 
cursed with. She is little and thin, 
and is never still an instant. She 
runs about the stage like a small 
comet, and if she is suddenly at the 
wrong side of the stage, don’t expect 
a cue, for no playwrite could give 
enough cues for Florence. 

Tom is just the kind of good little 
bey that Florence should be and isn’t. 
At present he has a sore throat and a 
huge white flannel around his neck 
advertises the fact. When the cur- 
tains open, Tom is over at the sink 
trying to stack the dishes into orderly 
piles. Florence should be doing it, 
but she is a bad one, and besides she 
has the toothache. The rest of the 
family is late for breakfast, so we 
must go on without them. 

Mother (waving a_ banana. at 
father): And then that woman said, 
“Why don’t you join the Bridge Club 
at Thomas Jefferson Community Cen- 
ter?’’ Now, can you imagine that, a 
mother with six children? 

Father (putting down his coffee 
cup and coming out from the depths 
of his paper): Huh! 

Mother: You weren’t listening to a 
word I said. A lot you care how hard 
I work. Work day in and day out! 
Even maids have a day out once a 
week, but mothers never have a day 
to themselves. Why your sister Car- 
rie said to me the other day, ‘‘Why 
don’t you run your house on a bud- 
get?” 

Florence (eating her breakfast): 
Oh mother, what’s a budget? 

Mother: Imagine! Twenty-five per 
cent. rent, 25 per cent food, 17 per 
cent c’othes, 13 per cent savings 

Father: I certainly would like to 
have some savings. If we could only 
get ahead a litt’'e, we could get a Ford 
this spring. 

Mother: You have been going to 
buy a Ford every spring since we’ve 
been married, and that’s twenty years. 
You promised to take me to Niagara 
Fal’s on our honeymoon, too, but we 
never went, 

Father: If you'd only save a little. 

Mother: Save? It’s lucky that I 
‘an pay the bills. Here I work ev- 


ery second while that sister of yours 
on the East side runs around every 
afternoon and evening. Now if she 
had six children. 


Father: She has four, and the 
children help her. Why don’t you get 
the children to help you? 

Florence (dancing up and down): 
Oh, mother, let me help you. I'll 
make a cake. I know how to do it. 
You put in flour and eggs and milk— 

Tom: You are too little to make a 
cake. But we can wash the dishes. 
Mother, let us wash these dishes. 

Mother: You are both too little. If 
you have finished piling those, you bet- 
ter come away from the sink. 

Tom: Mother, I’m in Junior High 
School. 

Florence: Mother, I’m in the sec- 
ond grade. 

Mother: You children are more 
bother than you’re worth. 

Tom: Please, mother, let us wash 
the dishes. 

Mother (looking at the high piles 
of dishes): Well, if you are careful. 
Be sure and put on an apron. 

Tom (goes and gets huge apron. 
Puts it on, tying it in the front like 
a train. It drags at least a foot be- 
hind him, Crosses to Jeft, mother 
fixes apron.) Now, that’s right. 
Florence, you bring the dishes, and 
I’ll serape them. 

Florence (who has been carrying 
dishes back and forth while Tom 
hunted for the apron): Let’s wash 
the plates first, they are the biggest. 

Tom: Say, I guess I know how to 
do this. First you have the water 
just right, then the glasses and silver 
first. All the dishes are piled and 
scraped. Here, you empty the garb- 
age. (Handing dish to her.) 

Florence (puiting . hands’ behind 
ber and backing away): You better 
do that, I don’t know how. 

Tom: Silly, of course you do. Just 
earry it out and dump it. Besides, 
I’ve got a sore throat. 

Florence: Honest? I never heard 
of anyone having a sore throat on 
Saturday. 

Tom: Well, it isn’t as sore as it 
was yesterday. 


Florence: Then I can’t go to the 
dentist. I won’t go alone. (Speaking 
in a sing song tone, appealing to 


mother.) Tommy’s got the sore throat 
and can’t go to the dentist, Tommy’s 
got the sore throat and can’t go to the 
dentist, Tommy’s (coming down 
front). 

Mother (who has just finished 
father’s lunch): Do be still. You’l 
wake the baby. I've got enough on 
my hands this morning without a 
erying baby. (Goes to door.) 

Florence (persisting): But, mother, 
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then I don’t have to go to the dentist, 
do I? 

Mother: Of course, you will. Viv- 
ian can take you. 

Tom: Mother, can’t I wash Dot’s 
and Johnny’s dishes? I’m all ready 
for them. 


Mother: Of course not; they 
haven’t eaten breakfast. (Looking 
at clock near the stove.) They all 


ought to be up. I’m afraid Dot will 
be late for work. Vivian isn’t up 
either. 

Florence: Mother, can Vivian take 
me to the dentist? 


Tom: She’s going on a Girl Re- 
serve Hike. 
Mother (calling at door right): 


Dot, you’ll be late for work. It’s half 
past seven. Johnny-yy—hurry up, 
Vivian. 

Vivian (off stage. The effect can 
cupping the hands): 
Com-m-ming. (Coming in.) Mr. 
Fisher is ready with his truck and 
says you can ride, papa, if you hurry. 

Father (grabs coat, upper right, 
and has a hard time getting into it. 
Florence dances around him. Mother 
helps him, Father rushes left exit, to 
the door.) 

Mother (running 
Here’s your lunch. 

Father (coming in again): Goodbye 

today’s Saturday. 

Mother: Come home early. 

Dot (enter right. Dot has her own 
satary and she puts most of it into 
hee!s, sik dresses and 


be gained by 


after him): 


clothes, high 
pewder): I haven’t time to eat break- 
fast, just a cup of coffee. (Sits.) 

Mother (getting dishes for Dot, 
center behind table.) I do wish you 
would eat more, Dot. You’re thin as 
a rail, 

Dot: Mother, you just have to be 
thin now days, no one is’ ever fat. 
(Dot is affected in her speech and 
manne”, ) 

Vivian (Enters right. 
ed sensibly): Johnny’s still as'eep. 

Mother: Oh dear. (Pouring coffee.) 

Tom (crossing to right): I'll get 
him up. (Calling.) Johnny, you’ll be 
late for school. (Pause and silence.) 
Johnny, it’s Saturday! 

Johnny (off What? I’m 
coming. Why didn’t you say so be- 
Sound of feet above.) I’m com- 


She is dress- 


Stage): 


fore? 
ing. (Tom crosses to sink.) 

(The girls have taken up their 
breakfast and are eating at the table. 
Tom has gone buck to the dishes.) 

Vivian: Mother, can’t I have a silk 
dress like Dot’s? Lots of girls wear 
silk dresses. 

Mother (sitting down center left): 
No, Vivian, silk dresses are not right 
for school. A girl should be dressed 
simply. Your sister buys her own 
clothes. While I buy yours I can not 
afford to dress you like a million- 
aire’s daughter. 


Tom (at sink with Florence): Rich 


children don’t wear silks and satins, 
I've seen pictures of them. 


either, 


Mother: A real lady never dresses 
in bad taste. 

Dot: All the girls in the office dress 
up. Sally goes out lunch hours to the 
extreme shops, and then copies the 
styles. My clothes don’t cost much; 
I buy them at sales, 


Mother: That is just the troub!e, 
Dot. You buy twice as much as you 


need. Your closet is full of clothes 
that you never Wear. 

Dot: But, gracious, they’re out of 
style. 

Mother: Those thin dresses are not 
the thing at all. (Dot and Vivian 
have finished eating. Dot is putting 
on her hat down stage, powdering her 
nose, while Vivian stands looking at 
her wistfully, Vivian has a neat mid- 
dy and skirt or some suitable dark 
dress. ) 

Vivian: I wish I could wear pretty 
shoes like yours. Mine are so thick 
and ugly. 

Dot (right center, admiring her 
high heels): They really weren’t ex- 
pensive, I bought them at a sale. They 
are very comfortable. (Limps out 
stage left.) 

Mother: Why, Vivian, you know 
what a terrible time Dot has with her 
feet. You surely wouldn’t want to 
suffer so. 

Vivian: I wish I wou!d grow up. 

Mother: That is just what I am wor- 
rying about, Uniess you learn how 
to dress right vou are going to get 
wasteful habits when you are older. 
What’s the use of my trying to help 
you when Dot dresses as she does. 
She spends all the money she makes 
on her clothes, and that is almost as 
much as the eight of us live on. Yet 
she is always needing money. It 
would be so much easier if she could 
only help us out. She is just wasting 
her money on clothes that hang use-~ 
less in her closet. 

Vivian (putting her arms around 
her mother): When I go to work I’m 
going to buy you some pretty clothes. 
Now cheer up, please, smile now, just 
a little. There. (Mother kisses Viv- 
ian.) 

Mother: You are a good girl, Viv- 
ian. There (getting up), I must be get- 
ting tired. I never knew myself to be 
crying when there is so much to be 
done, 

Tom: We'll get these dishes finish- 
ed sometime. 

Vivian: I'll (Carrying 
dishes to the sink, and clearing the 
table, putting the fern on table, and 
sweeping the floor during the next 
two speeches. Tommy still struggles 
with the eternal dishes. ) 

Florence: It’s a!most time to start 
for the dentist. 

Tom: If you brushed your teeth 
you wouldn’t heave to go to the den- 
tist 

Mother: Hush, children. Vivian, 
can’t you take Florence to the den- 
tist? (At table.) 

Vivian: I’m afraid I don’t feel very 


he'p, too, 
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well this morning. Besides, we are 
going to have a sewing test Monday 
and I have to study. You know I 
on-y got a D on my last report card. 

Tom: I thought you were going on 
the Girl Reserve Hike. 

Vivian: Certainly not, I’m too sick. 

(Johnny appears right, stretches.) 

Florence: You lazy thing. You 
wen’t get a good mark in Hygiene. I 
heard you close your window last 
night, too. 

Mother: Oh, Johnny, did you? 

Johnny: Well (sits, center, down 
stage), it was cold. 

Florence (washing dishes): 

There was a Goop who lay in bed 

Till ha!f past eight, the sleepy head. 

He couldn’t find his stockings for 

He’d thrown them somewhere on the 
floor. 

He couldn’t find his reading book, 

He had forgotten. where to look, 

His breakfast grew so very cold, 

This lazy Goop began to scold, 

And then he blamed his mother kind, 

“You made me late to school,’’ he 
whined. 

Johnny: I did not, and besides it’s 
Saturday. 

Vivian: Mother, honest, his room is 
a mess. Now what’s the use of Dot 
and I picking up our room, when his 
looks so. 

Tommy: He throws all his clothes 
on the floor. {[’ll say he’s a Goop. 
All your life you'll have to dress, 
Every single day, unless 
You should happen to be sick 
Why not 'earn to do it quick? 

Hang your clothes the proper way, 
So you'll find them every day; 

Treat them with a litt'e care, 

Fold them neatly on a chair. 

So without a bit of worry, 

You can dress in quite a hurry. 
Think of the slovenly Goop before 
You strew your clothing on the floor. 

Johnny: Ma, can’t I go to the 
movies this afternoon? They are hav- 
ing Bill Hart at the Cameo. (Getting 
coat and hat.) 

Mother: If you will take Florence 
to the dentist you can both go. (Im- 
mediate cries of ‘can’t I go” from 
both the children. ) 

Mother: No, the rest of you are too 
sick. (From right upper stage, hand- 
ing money to Florence, who has on 
her hat and coat.) Here is your 
money to the dentist; hurry, or you 
will be late. 

Johnny: Gooy-bye, Ma, 
right back for lunch and 
Hart. Oh. boy! 

Arleen (coming in): Mrs. 
is calling you, Mrs. Miller. 

Mother (getting up from the table 
with a sigh, where she has been try- 
ing to eat her breakfast): Yes. 

Voice (off stage): Telephone; your 
sister Carrie is calling. 

Mother (exit left): 
door closed. 


we'll be 
then Bill 


Fisher 


Now keep the 
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Arleen: Your mother said you 
couldn’t go on the hike, so I decided 
not to go either. Mother has been 
making me a new coat out of this old 
one, and she is going to let me help. 

Vivian (looking at cloth): Oh, how 
pretty. 

Arleen: She has a fancy blue serge 
coat which was perfectly good but 
out of style this year. So we ripped 
it up and cleaned it in naphtha gaso- 
lene and now we are making it into 
a straight line coat for me. 

Vivian: Won’t that be awfully ex- 
pensive? 

Arleen: No, because we are using 
the lining and narrow band of fur 
which were on mother’s coat. Mother 
says she’ll never buy such an extreme 
sty'e coat again, because she was only 
able to wear it one season, while if 
it had been a more conservative style 
she could have worn it for several 
seasons. 

Vivian: I wish you could help me 
use the machine. I never seem to 
thread it correctly or wind the bobbin 
without tanglinz the thread in a doz- 
en knots. I had such a low grade in 
sewing just on that account. 

(The girls go over to the machine 
and start to work.) 

Arleen: I see what’s wrong. First 
of all, you haven’t it threaded prop- 
erly. Don’t you remember the parts 
for the upper threading of the sew- 
ing machine? That’s about the first 
thing we learned. (1) spool pin, (2) 
thread guide, (3) tension disc, (4) 
take up. (5) thread guide, (6) needle. 
You have to put the thread from the 
thread guide right to the take up in- 
stead of going to the tension disc 
first. You know an automobile would 
not run if it was not put together 
properly, even though there was 
plenty of gasolene. 

Vivian: My, it seems easy when you 
do it. 

Tom (at the window): Here comes 
mother and she’s running. 

Mother (enters breathlessly, left): 
My hat, Vivian; Tom, my coat. Yes, 
My good g’oves are in the top drawer. 
Your aunt Carrie called. I can’t 
imagine. She.said not to worry but 
fo come right over. I suppose it is 
some more of her foolishness, sti!l, 
some one might be sick. You chil- 
dren will just have to get along. Ar- 
leen, you are used to doing things, 
stay here with the children. 

Vivian: Why, mother, I’m three 
Months older than Arleen. 

Mother (to Arleen): I’ve ordered 
the groceries. Have tomato soup, 
bread and butter, mi'’k and rice pud- 
ding for lunch. Now I must hurry. 
Be good, (Exit left.) 

Children: Goodhye (haby cries at 
the slamming of the door.) 

Arleen: There now, the’ baby’s 


awake. (Tom crosses to right, eating 
an apple.) 

Vivian (coming back with the ba- 
by): He usually wakes up long be- 
fore this. 





Arleen (holding out her arms): 
The poor litle thing. (Baby cries.) 
Vivian (picking up pacifier): Here, 
this pacifier will stop his crying. 

(Tries to put it into his mouth.) 

Arleen (moving away quickly): 
No, no, take it away; a pacifier (with 
disguist). It’s not sanitary. Why, 
maybe it’s been on the floor, and then 
you want to put it into the baby’s 
mouth, (To baby) Your naughty sis- 
ter wants to give you an ugly jaw. 
Isn’t he cunning, but I suppose I real- 
ly shouldn’t pick him up. What’s the 
matter, darling (feeling baby). No 
wonder. (Pulls out huge safety pin.) 
Someone doesn’t know how to dress a 
baby. (Baby still cries.) 

Tom: Perhaps he’s hungry. 

Arleen: When was the baby fed 
last? 

Vivian: Why, I don’t know. 

Arleen: Haven't you a schedule for 
feeding the baby? 

Tom: I thought only trains ran on 
schedule. 

Arleen: Babies have schedules, too. 
Just forget one meal and you’ll find 
out. (To Vivian) There must be a 
schedule of directions from the doc- 
tor, somewhere. 

Vivian: Yes, now I remember. Dr. 
Brown left one. (Hunting for it.) 
Here it is. It tells how often and 
just the amount. Why, no wonder, 
the poor little thing is hungry. 
(Sounds of bottles outside.) 

Arleen: That must be the milkman. 
Call him in, Tom, I’d like to see what 
kind of milk you use for the baby. 
(Sitting at table.) 

Tom (at the door): Can you come 
in a second? 

Milkman (coming in): I’m late 
now. Here is your milk. (Handing 
out two quart bottles.) This is the 
certified milk Dr. Brown ordered, and 
this is the milk for the family. You 
see they are labeled so they won’t get 
mixed. (With a wink.) A bottle of 
milk a day keeps the doctor away. 
That’s why I’m so healthy. (To Viv- 
ian.) Your mother away? (Vivian 
nods.) Here, you had better put this 
on ice. Yes, I see you have an ice 
box. It certainly saves money. No 
danger of things spoiling. (Exit.) 

Vivian: We must give that poor lit- 
tle thing something to eat. (Starts 
to bring milk from the refrigerator.) 

Arleen: Mercy, not that cold milk. 
Hasn’t your mother some prepared? 

Vivian: I remember now. Mother 
did prepare some this morning, (Goes 
to the refrigerator, puts back baby’s 
milk and gets baby’s bottle from ta- 
ble. Washes hands and puts on nip- 
pie. Starts to put nipple in baby’s 
mouth.) Now, Junior, you can have 
something to eat. 

Arleen (at carriage): No, no, you 
will give the baby colic. You must 
test it on your wrists. (Showing her.) 
Yes, it is all right. Now we can put 
the baby to sleep. (They place him 
in carriage so that the sun will not 
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shine in his eyes.) (Getting a towel 
and hanging it on the handle bars) 
There that will protect him. 

Grocery Boy (enters left): Hello, 
Tom; I’ve got a job. 

Tom: Delivering groceries? 

Grocery Boy: That isn’t the scien- 
tife name for it. I’m a wagon jumper. 

Tom: Wagon jumper? 

Grocery Boy: The driver delivers 
the truck, but I jump on the wagon 
and bring in the groceries. (Puts the 
groceries on the table, consults slip 
and counts the number.) Lettuce, 
raisins, canned peaches, canned spin- 
ach. 

Arleen (to Vivian): Does your 
mother buy canned vegetables? It is 
so much wiser to use the fresh. Now 
canned peaches are different, because 
it is so hard to get fruit in winter. 
(To boy) What brand of peaches? 

Grocery Boy: I gave her a standard 
brand—they are considered the best. 
You can get what is known as the 


“pie fruit’ much cheaper. That is 
the imperfect peaches sliced. The 
whole halves are very high. Your 


mother ordered only a small box of 
sugar. It is much wiser to buy such 
goods in larger quantities, Of course 
perishables must be purchased in small 
amounts. In summer especially you 
must guard against weevils. 


Vivian: Oh, yes, I remember 
mother had some spoiled flour last 
summer. 


Arleen: You certainly have made a 
science of your new trade. 

Grocery Boy: It is worth studying, 
of course. I’m not supposed to tell 
customers how to save money, but I 
would like to. (Exit Grocery Boy.) 

Arleen: Now, Tom, you set the ta- 
ble while we cook the food. 

Tom: But I don’t know how 

Arleen: That’s all right, I'll help 
you. (Tom is holding the table cloth 
and is putting it on the table.) No, 
Tom, we need something under it so 
that hot dishes won’f spoil the var- 
nish. Vivian, where does your mother 
keep the pad? 

Vivian: I put it in the drawer in the 
other room. 

Tom (going out right): I'll get it. 

Vivian: Mother said we should have 
cream of tomato soup, bread and but- 
ter, rice pudding and milk for lunch. 
That ought to be easy. 

Arleen (who is helping Tom, who 
has come back with the pad): Why 
not have a salad? 

Vivian: Oh, look at the lettuce. 

Arleen (to Tom): Where is the sil- 
ver? (Tom gets it from the sink.) 
Let’s see? (Goes over to Vivian.) 
Isn’t that a shame. (Comes back and 
puts on pad.) It’s all wilted. If your 
mother had gone to the store herself 
she wouldn’t have gotten cheated. 

Tom: You can sit in mother’s place, 
Arleen. 

Arleen (coming back to the tab'e): 
Oh, you have the forks on the wrong 
side. The knives and spoons go on 
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the right hand side of the plate, the 
fork goes on the left. You lay silver 
in the order in which it is used. 

Tom (setting the table): I see; the 
soup spoon goes on the outside be- 
cause that comes first. 

Arleen (helping him): Now put on 
the glasses. 

Tom: Where do the cups and sau- 
cers go? 

Arleen: We aren’t going to have 
eoffee. Milk is better for children. 
The glasses go at the top of the knife. 
The coffee things (when you have 
them) should be set in a semi-circle 
around the hostess. How many cov- 
ers are there? 

Vivian: Covers? 

Covers means everything 
Haven’t you read in 
were laid for 


Arleen: 
for one person. 
the papers, ‘‘Covers 
fifty?’’ 

Tom: We’re just like a_ society 
page, ‘‘covers were laid for (let me 
see) you and Arleen, Johnny, Florence 
and me, let’s count the baby and 
make it six. 

Vivian: Good gracious, dishes for 
five are quite enough, six is too much. 

Tom: I’ll say it is. 

Arleen (beside Tom): See, put the 
knives with the sharp edges toward 
the plate, so. Then the silver should 
be about one inch from the edge of 
the table. See, push them down. 
(Tom goes around table fixing them 
properly.) (To Vivian who has a can 
opener at the table) What are you 
doing, getting the soup ready? 

Vivian: Yes, here it is. 

Arleen: I’m sure your mother has 
some canned tomatoes, 

Tom: I know where they are (gets 
them from the ice box). (Coming 
back with the can.) I'll open them 
for you. (All are working busily as 
Florence and Johnny come in noisily.) 

Florence: Oh, Tom, it was a great 
big tooth, (Holding out tooth wrap- 
ped in handkerchief.) The dentist 
was awful nice. He said that as I 
grew it, the tooth was mine and I 
could have it and he wouldn’t charge 
me for it. (Disp'ays tooth proudly.) 

Vivian: Do behave and put that 
dreadful tooth away. We have lunch 
all ready for you. Get your hands 
washed. 

Johnny (throwing hat and coat on 
the floor and throwing rubbers’ so 
that they shoot over the room): 
Where’s mother? 

Vivian: She’s gone to Aunt Car- 
rie’s. I guess she’s sick. Now put 
those rubbers away or we'll have them 
in our soup. 

Florence (puts her elbows on the 
table): Gee, I’m hungry. 

Arleen: Look at those hands. Now 
hurry and wash them. 

Florence (exit right): They’re my 
hands, aren’t they? What’s the use— 
(Children gather around the table at 
their places. Arleen and Vivian bring 
food to the table.) 


Arleen (at table): What style shall 
we use, English or Russian? 

Johnny: I didn’t know there were 
different ways of serving. 

Arleen: If we serve everything on 
the table, the hostess serving the 
soup, salad and dessert, that is Eng- 
lish. Father serves the meat and veg- 
etables. You don’t need a maid for 
that. When everything is passed by 
a servant, either to help yourself or 
already at the table, that is called 
Russian, 

Johnny: Let’s be English today. 
I’m so tired and I know I’d have to do 
the work. 

(The children start to eat their 
soup. Johnny butters a whole piece 
of bread and butter and bites into it. 
Tommy ta'ks with his knife, Florence 
is playing with her silver. She has one 
elbow on the table and eats her soup 
noisily. She jumps up and runs to 
the window.) 

Arleen (to Johnny): Break your 
bread, never eat a whole piece at a 
time. (To Vivian) Whatever did you 
do to this soup? 

Vivian: It got that way when I 
turned up the fire, 

Arleen: Did you use the 
boiler? 

Vivian: No, it was too slow. 

Arleen: You can never learn to cook 
unless you are careful and follow dil- 
rections. You’ve curdled the soup. 
The tomatoes should have been gradu- 
ally poured into the white sauce. Acid 
and milk must be combined that way, 
you know there is a science even in 
cooking althouzh some people don’t 
know it. We’ll have to eat it now. 
You’d better look at the rice pudding. 

Vivian (going to the stove): You 
had better look. 

Arleen (also looking into the 
oven): Yes, I think it is done. 

Tom: Whee! (waving his knife, sees 
the pudding which Arleen brings): 
Hurrah for the pudding — it has rai- 
sins in it. Have you had your iron 
today? 

Arleen: Don’t wave your knife. 
(To Johhny) Dish your spoon away 
from you, Johnny. Don’t be a Goop. 

Tom (chanting): 

Whenever you are eating soup, 
Remember not to be a Goop. 

And if you think to say this rhyme, 
Perhaps ‘twill help you every time. 

Florence (taking up the rhyme): 
Like little boats that put to sea, 

(All three children are moving 
spoons to the rhythm of the lines) 

I push my spoon away from me; 

I do not tilt my dish nor scrape 

The last few drops, like hungry ape. 

Johnny (finishing poem): 

Like little boats, that almost filled, 

Come back without their cargoes 
spilled, 

My spoon sails gently to my lips, 

Unloading from the side, like ships. 

(In the meantime the girls have 
dished up the pudding, cleared the ta- 
ble and served the same.) 
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Mother (opens door and _ enters 
left): Good gracious, children, you 
must be almost starved. Why, for- 
ever more! 

Vivian (jumping up): Oh, mother, 
I made the soup. It has little white 
islands all over it. Come on. 


Tom: You can have my rice pud- 
ding. (The children drag her to the 
table, all talking at once.) 

Florence: And he gave me the 
tooth—- 

Johnny: And you forgot to give me 
the money for the movies so we walk- 
ed home and bought some candy. 

Arleen: And _ she didn’t combine 
the tomatoes and white sauce proper- 
ly, so it curdled. 

Baby: Ma-ma-maa. 

Mother (getting baby out of the 
carriage): I am so glad you are all 
right. When I got there, she wasn’t 
sick at all. What do you think your 
father has done, He called up your 
aunt Carrie, and told her to get me 
away and see what the children could 
do. I declare I was so disgusted— 
(fans herself). 

Arleen: I think they did pretty well, 
Mrs. Miller. Of course they do need 
practice. Vivian would be more in- 
terested if she could do _ things at 
home, After all, mothers do work 
tco hard. 

Tom: We’re o'd enough to help you 
now. Mother, why couldn’t you have 
half a day out, as you said maids 
have? 

Mother (doubtfully): Now, maybe, 
I could, if all you children will help. 

Vivian: Oh, it’s fun. I always 
thought cooking was just school, but 
it’s real fun. Of course, I’m stupid 
now, but if you’ll help me. 

Tom: Mother, I can lay the covers. 

Arleen: My mother lets me help, 
Mrs. Miller. 

Mother: Thank you, children. Now 
I really can have a day off, and join 
the Bridge club at the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Community Center after all. 
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Making Our Foods More Healthful 


AS there ever a time when diet 
Wrrs not discussed? Adam and 
Eve fell for the apple. The human 
race has been eating ever since. What 
about the modern Eve? She knows 
more than her predecessor. She can 
talk learnedly of calories and balanc- 
ed diets, of vitamins and salts. She 
takes this interest for two probable 
reasons; either she has a family to 
care for, or she is trying to keep thin. 
We all should take more interest 
in the composition of our diets. Eat- 
ing is the most important act which 
we perform. The daily diet is much 
more important than the daily dozen. 
There have been many patient 
hours spent learning what we now 
know about foods. It took a long time 
for the outer world to understand and 
appreciate the meaning of the results 
obtained by the pioneers in research. 


HEN scientific nutritional thoughts 
were new everyone interested in 
them relied on calories only. A diet 
was judged chiefly by its calorifi¢ 
value. Careful estimates were made 
of the calories needed by individuals 
in different walks of life and diets 
were devised for them on the caloric 
basis. We were told of the value of 
a saucerful of oatmeal for breakfast 
or a baked potato or a slice of toast. 
S'multaneously and during the next 
few years more emphasis began to be 
laid on the balancing of the diet. The 
relationship of the starches to nitro- 
genous materials was discussed. 
Green vegetables were also recom- 
mended. 

The discovery of the vitamin fo)- 
lowed. These are minute, chemically 
elusive materials most essential to our 
well being which nature has’ very 
carefully placed in our natural foods. 
No intelligently conceived dietary can 
now be planned which does not take 
into consideration these vital ele- 
ments. 

In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, Liebig recognized the necessity 
of mineral salts, especially calcium 
and phosphorus for the diet of the 
living vegetable organisms. His dis- 
coveries laid the foundation of the 
great artificial fertilizer industry of 
today which supplies to plants their 
needed mineral foods when the soil is 
exhausted by continued cropping. 
Prof. Eben Norton Horsford, his pu- 
pil recognized that the milling of 
white flour removed to a large extent 
these essential salts from the human 
diet and so he restored them in his 
Phosphate baking powder. More re- 
cently, Sherman, McCollum, Forbes 
and many others have carried on orig- 
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inal investigations about mineral nu- 
trition and have pointed out the nec- 
essity for considering the mineral re- 
quirements of the animal organism. 


E all know that we require plenty 

of salt, common table salt (sodium 
chloride). Together with the phos- 
phates of soda it forms an important 
constituent of the blood serum. It is 
the source of the hydrochloric acid in 
the stomach. We supply it continu- 
ously in our diet and it is likewise 
continuously eliminated in our excre- 
tions, especially in the urine. If our 
diet is low in salt nature gives us a 
craving for it at once. It is a neces- 
sity. Without it we cannot live. If 
we eliminate it from our bodies con- 
tinuously and do not supply it in like 
amount the end of our existence is 
surely in sight. 

What about the other salts? Cal- 
cium, the foundation of our bone, and 
phosphate, its partner, are also con- 
tinuously excreted. They appear to 
some extent in the urine but are espe- 
cially secreted by the lower intestine 
and are eliminated in the feces. We 
should take pains to see that our diet 
contains these necessary elementary 
nutrients in sufficient amount. For 
many years, Professor Sherman of 
Columbia University has studied the 
dietaries of American individuals in 
varying walks of life and has come 
to the conclus‘on that the average 
dietary of the American family is de- 
ficient in these requirements He 
points out that calcium particularly is 
deficient in our daily diet and phos- 
phorus to a slightly less extent. It is 
quite possible that many of our minor 
ills, more especially those attributed 
to nerves or the pressure of our mod- 
ern mode of living, are attributable to 
the lack of calcium and phosphorus. 
If they are excreted regularly they 
should be a regular ingredient in our 
food. A large amount one day and 
an insufficient amount the next is dis- 
turbing to the well being of the or- 
ganism just as a surfeit of food on the 
day following a light diet is almost 
sure to cause unpleasant symptoms. 


THE human organism is not yet able 

to react intelligently to its need of 
calcium and phosphate when the body 
calls for it. Perhaps some future gen- 
eration may develop this sense. Lack- 
ing this we must follow the recom- 
mendations of our scientific leaders, 
and approximate our dietary supplies 
of these salts in accordance with their 
suggestions. Our housewives also are 
not yet far enough advanced along nu- 
tritional lines to use phosphates or 


calcium in their kitchen along with 
common salt in preparing food. Nev- 
ertheless they have in their kitchen, 
or in the grocery store available for 
the purpose, the phosphate baking 
powder, a familiar friend for three 
generations. In biscuits and cakes 
they have used this baking powder 
and supplied unwittingly the neces- 
sary calcium and phosphate. Why 
not supply in the same way, these two 
salts when preparing other foods? 

With this thought in mind, the nu- 
tritional department of our laboratory 
has been carrying on _ investigations 
over a considerable period of time and 
cbtained most interesting results. 

We have in a straight phosphate 
bak'ng powder three ingredients, 
phosphate of calcium, bicarbonate of 
soda and corn starch. 

For the purpose of this discussion 
we can eliminate the corn starch im- 
mediately as it represents in the diexr 
merely available calories, 

When in contact with liquids the 
other baking powder ingredients re- 
act. The phosphate of calcium and 
the bicarbonate of soda give an evo- 
lution of gas which is available for 
leavening use and in the residue we 
have a mixture of calcium and sodium 
phosphates. 


(THESE are essentially neutral and 

* vet like the neutrality of the blood 
which is maintained at a given point 
by the mixture of sodium phosphates, 
so we have here a mixture of calcium 
phosphates which has a tendency to 
neutralize and maintain the food in 
which it is mixed at or near the neu- 
tral point. At the same time the cal- 
cium phosphates, being insoluble in 


‘water, are tasteless. 


Thus we see we have available for 
our intelligent application to our food 
preparation a gas which can be used 
for leavening the food or making it 
more attractive to the eye as well as 
a calcium phosphate material which 
tends to reduce the sharply and often 
unpleasantly acid flavor of many of 
our natural foods. At the same time 
we add the necessary calcium and 
phosphate elements to our diet. 

Suppose I now take some _ specific 
examples, the results of our experi- 
mental work, and tell what we did and, 
at the same time explain the reason 
for the result. 

Mashed potato is often heavy and 
unappetizing. In every quart. of 
mashed potato (about 2 Ibs.) mix a 
level teaspoonful of a phosphate bak- 
ing powder. The product immediate- 
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ly becomes whiter in color. This ts 
due to the reflection of light from 
many minute bubbles. It becomes 
slightly stiffer and more fluffy. It will 
be more smooth and tasty, It will be 
more attractive to the eye as well as 
to the taste, and at the same time will 
contain the calcium and _ phosphate 
which we need. \ 


=UPPOSE we introduce the baking 

powder into scrambled egg. Add, 
while scrambling, a level teaspoonful 
to every portion of six eggs. A light- 
er product will result. It will, of, 
course, increase the bulk of the mate- 
rial and at the same time make it 
more attractive to the eye. The taste 
will also be improved. 

An omelet can never fall if you put 
the baking powder into it. Use one 
level teaspoonful to every six eggs. It 
will be larger and lighter than your 
usual product. 


The difficulty in making a souffle is 
eliminated if you use the same pro- 
portion of baking powder as in an 
omelet. You must, however, be care- 
ful to provide a larger, deeper baking 
dish for the souffle than you have ever 
used before or else cut the size of your 
recipe. The height to which the souf- 
fle can rise with the baking powder. 
in it, will astonish you. 

Suppose we serve squash. 
level teaspoonfui of baking 
into every pound of the squash. Tha 
material will be lighter in color, 
slightly more bulky and will have a, 
creamy taste just as if it had been 
cooked with cream. 

Baking powder in chocolate fudge 
has an important function. It will 
cause the required crystallization of 
the sugar to take place with a mini- 
mum amount of beating. We have 
also found an increase in the volume 
and apparently the candy will stay 
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]t’s fun to cook 


with Parchment 


-atapar cooking keeps pots and pans 
as bright as new—no scouring! 


Cooking 
booklet—free! 


Anne Pierce, food 
authority, has prepared 
a special booklet ex- 
plaining how to save 
food values with Puta- 
par. To everyone who 
sends for a trial supply 
of Patapar we wi 
gladly include the book- 
let—tfree 

The Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. 


Original Makers of Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment 


Passaic, N. J. 


atapar 


This new method—cooking in 
Patapar—retains all the delicate nat- 
ural flavors of the food. 


Easier than old ways 


When you cook in Patapar you 
actually save time and trouble. Lay 
the prepared fish, meat or vegetable 
on the moistened square of Patapar; 
add butter and seasonings, gather the 
corners and edges up forming a bag, 
and tie tightly, with a white cord. 
When cooked, simply untie the bag 
and turn the food into a warm dish, 
ready for serving. 


You can use Patapar over and 
over again 


Jhe new, cookery 


pal 
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fresh longer. You should use two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder to 
every batch of fudge. 


OMATO and other cream soups are 

improved by the baking powder. 
Both the flavor and the consistency 
are affected. A level teaspoonful of 
the baking powder to every pint of 
the soup should be used. 

In stewing fruits, in making apple 
sauce, or cranberry sauce, you should 
use a level teaspoonful of baking 
powder to every quart of fruit. This 
will enable you to use much less, 
sometimes one half, of the usual quan- 
tity of sugar in your recipe. We have 
found that in a great many cases of 
this nature a level teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder will take the place of a 
cup of sugar in reducing acidity. 

Some people like to have their 
prunes stewed in a syrup and some 
prefer the tart taste of the natural 
prune. If you wish a sweet prune 
substitute half the sugar with baking 
powder using a level teaspoonful as 
the equivalent of every cup of sugar 
replaced. If you are accustomed to 
stewed prunes without sugar use two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
to every pound of prunes. This will 
decrease the acid taste without injur- 
ing the prune flavor. 


CE cream is affected in two ways by 

the addition of a phosphate baking 
powder. In the first place the vol- 
ume is increased giving the effect of 
having been thoroughly beaten, which 
gives it a very creamy consistency. In 
addition we have a reduction in the 
acidity of the flavoring, improving the 
taste. Add a level teaspoonful of 
phosphate baking powder to every 
pint, 

I think the foregoing will give you 
a sufficient idea of this new thought 
in our cookery. It is based on scien- 
tific reasoning. It follows new lines. 
Possibly some day the preparer of 
foods in our homes will have a long 
line of bottles of liquids and jars of 
salts like a modern chemical labora- 
tory to use in her work. Why not? 
We must look ahead. We must take 
advantage of the results obtained by 
research. We must follow the new 
lines as closely as we may. We can- 
not stand still. If we do not go for- 
ward we go backward. 

I must add a word of caution. There 
are several types of baking powder on 
the market. The so-called cream of 
tartar powder which depends on 
cream of tartar as its active acid, in- 
gredient, the type conta‘ning alumin- 
um salts with or without a small ad- 
mixture of phosphate and finally the 
straight phosphate type which de- 
pends for its activity on calcium phos- 
phate. It is the last of these, the 
straight phosphate baking powder, 
which alone will give the desirable re- 
sults described in these pages. 
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Home Economics and the 


Manufacturer 
(Continued from page 159) 
stove anywhere without a salt jar and 

pepper can? 

Home service women must learn 
how to efficiently operate a range so 
that they may help their customer, 
Mrs. Homemaker, better understand 
and more intelligently use her equip- 
ment, 

Last Fall the General Electric Com- 
pany gave a course to agricultural en- 
gineers and they came out to our 
plant to study electrical heating de- 
vices. They had some specific work 
in our department on electric cookery 
for farm use. 

Second, our department is constant- 
ly carrying on experimental work in 
connection with the engineering de- 
partments and on some specific food 
problem, such as canning. Through 
this medium we are striving to make 
our operating instructions and cook- 
ing directions accurate and reliable. 

Third, our sales department has 
taken advantage of our sex and asks 
us if women would like that or would 
they buy something else, and why? 
We should be able to tell them every 
fancy woman ever had. I helped the 
appliance department write all their 
sales tags. As to their improvement, 


I cannot say, but there are perhaps a’ 


few women who buy as I do. 
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in September 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST Since it is neutral in flavor, Crisco may be used 
and wherever a cooking fat is required — from the mak- 
< 

Tue American Foop JOURNAL 


with its special and complete list of the 
Teaching Helps furnished by Manufac- 


turers. 


A Veritable Gold Mine 
from which you can obtain at the opening 
of the school year teaching material that 
you can use during the whole vear. 


DON’T MISS IT 


$2.00 a Year 


468 Fourth Ave. 








Subscribe Now 


Twelve Issues 


The fourth, and to me one of the 
most interesting lines of endeavor, is 
our Home Economics Extension—or 
as we call our pale green papers, 
Home Economics Bulletins, Our work 
will be effective in direct proportion 
to the number of times we multiply 
ourselves. Having all of our home 
economists in a yearly meeting and 
telling them then of all of our im- 
provements, business development, re- 
sults of experimental work, what Is 
going on about them in other lines of 
home economics, and they telling us 
what they have accomplished, is not 
enough; we must keep in close touch 
with each other. They must have a 
visit in their department, a_ bulletin, 
several times 2 month. Much of the 
material which we send our women is 
sent to the salesmen. 

The use of the department as a 
clearing house vlso applies to that of 
our customers—<coming in for a course 
of training or talking to our repre- 
sentatives is not enough. They too 
must be kept informed on equipment, 
the advancement of electric cookery 
and general home economics. 

Fifth, because of our belief in the 
value of the study of the application 
of electricity to the home, we have co- 
operated in every possible way with 
the educational program of the Wom- 
en’s Committee of the National Elec- 
trie Light Association, by lending 
equipment and _ furnishing speakers 
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for groups studying electrical cook- 
ing equipment. 

The work of cur home economists 
doing the field educational work is 
confined to a specific area covering 
several states. This makes it possible 
for them to study their communities 
and to know its peculiarities. Each 
woman is selected for the particular 
district because she is a Southerner 
or a Californian or is particularly in- 
terested in and knows that section. 

In the main the work, demonstra- 
tions and talks are given under the 
auspices of the Public Utility. These 
demonstrations may range from a 
cooking school with thousands in at- 
tendance, to a few electric cookery 
lessons given in a central station, in 
a store, in a small town, or in the 
home of a range user. The home 
economist may g've a lecture and a 
demonstration to the entire sales or- 
sales campaign on 


ganization before ¢ 
electric cookery, and one. electric 
range. She may go out on trouble 
calls with the director of Home Ser- 
vice and help straighten out difficul- 
ties a homemaker may be_ having 
with any elecirical cooking equipment, 
So the work goes on with now and 
then—in a southern district—a night 
class on electric cookery for colored 
cooks. 

Our home economists have done 
very splendid work in cooperation 
with the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in putting on electric cook- 





books. 


Cincinnati, O. 


New York City 





CRISCO 


the ideal cooking fat 
for School lunchrooms 


Crisco is a pure vegetable shortening and cooking 
fat, prepared and packed under approved sanitary 


ing of delicious, fine-textured cakes and the flakiest 
of pie crust to enriching sauces and gravies. The 
fact that Crisco is an all-purpose cooking fat makes 
it ideal for use in the preparation of tasty, whole- 
some foods for the school lunchroom. 

Recipes for using Crisco are included in the “Manual 
of Cookery,” a helpful educational project prepared 
by Procter & Gamble, makers of Crisco, A copy of 
the Manual will be mailed free to any Home ticonom 
ics teacher, and additional copies will be supplied 
for use as demonstration manuals or collateral text 


The coupon below is for your conven‘ence in re- 

cuesting a free copy. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Department V-628 
Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of 

the “Manual of Cookery.” 

Lakeside Publishing Co. sca 

Stree 























An Expert in Nutrition 
Tells the Whole Story 
of Foods and_ their 
Relation To Health! 


NUTRITION 


By 
Walter H. Eddy 
N this book, published May 


26th, Dr. Eddy, of ‘Teachers 
College, and Associate Director 


of the Bureau of Foods and | 


Sanitation 
hee ping 


of Good House- 
Magazine, expresses 
the latest word on food values. 


He sums up all the latest find- | 


ings — the newest knowledge 
from laboratory and diet kitch- 
en. He tells the answers. 
simply, clearly, and fully to 
such common 
What shall I eat? How shall 
I eat? How much and in what 
variety should different foods 
be eaten? What will happen 
if the rules of healthful eating 


And 


questions as: 


are disregarded? hun- 


dreds of others. 

His is an ideal book for every- 
one interested in health-build- 
ing and happiness. 


Mail the Coupon Below for 
Your Copy! 





THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Send me Nutrition by EDDY. 
I enclose $2.50. 


Name 


Address 
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ery programs in connection with their 
home equipment studies. 

In Agriculture and Home Econom- 
ics Extension, they have given their 
assistance to the county agent in her 
foods and home management projects 
and have been instrumental in placing 
equipment for testing purposes. 

Throughout this entire paper. I 
have tried to point out the education- 
al program which the home _ econo- 
mists of our company are putting on. 
We keep this thought constantly be- 
fore them. On their daily report is 
this question—‘‘Whom did you edu- 
cate?”’ 

We desire an improvement in our 
work; we are striving to have our 
work measure up to such a standard 
as this: every demonstration an ad- 
vancement—of electricity in home- 
making equipment, of electric cook- 
ery, and a wise selection of food. 


Talks to High School Girls 


(Continued from page 156) 


mothers to bring out a little, the whys 
of today. The home then was an in- 
dependent unit of society. It was self- 
sufficient, self-sustaining and produc- 
tive. The girl learned first hand the 
arts of the home from her mother or 
older members of the family. She 
learned by constant participation in 
the spinning, weaving, candle making, 
soap making, canning, preserving, 
serving and cooking the joy and dig- 
nity of labor. 


As’ the above named industries left 
the home and the demand for labor 
outside the home increased the wom- 
an followed until today the home con- 
sumes more than it produces. As 
population increased and cities and 
towns in the east became centers of 
big industries. living conditions 
changed, The home became depend- 
ent upon organized industries, crowd- 
ed conditions and child labor. In the 
city of Paterson, New Jersey, as in 
any industrial city fifty years ago, the 
training may be divided into three 
types, ideal, false, none at all. | 
As examples we have for the first, 
the training in the home; for the sec- 
ond, as money hecomes more abund- 
ant, the class with false ideals—‘‘my 
daughter must never soil her hands 
with work’; for the third, the girl 
from the poor home that may have 
worked from six to nine, with never 
a chance to learn. 

Thinking people began to ask why 
was the home and homelife falling be- 
low its standard. They found that 
ignorance of the ideals and arts of the 
home were the chief cause and they 
began establishing schools through- 
out the country. Until today we have 
training through grade schools, then 
college. Woman’s share in the busi- 


ness of home making became in large 
part the wise saving, and wise spend- 
(Continued on page 172) 














Sources of Material 
for use of 
Home Economics Teachers 


Below are 


listed booklets 
and other helps to home eco- 
nomics teachers. Send ,your 
request direct to the manufac- 
turers, being sure to ask for 
material mentioned in THE 
HOME ECONOMIST. 








Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 


heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 


a copy. 
each. 
THE HOME ECONOMIST 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 


adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





“Sunland Cookery” 


A monthly bulletin’ devoted to dried 
fruit cookery with historical data, 
laboratory research, and recipes. Sun- 
land Cookery Club Recipe Book, for 
girls of grammar and junior high 
school. The Story of Dried Fruits, 
with 80) recipes. 

Sunland Sales Cooperative Association, 

Fresno, California. 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 
A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 
R. -B, 
38 Jackson 


Davis Baking Powder Co. 


Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





Sunkist Domestic Science 
Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
year, to home’ economics classes. 
Fruit recipes. 
A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 
Dept. H. E., 
Exchange, 
Los Angeles, 


California Fruit Growers 
Box 530, Station C., 
California 








“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 


Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, III. 
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| 
| Best Foods Library 


For Twenty Years g 
the id | A Guide-Book 


LEADING MANUFACTURER | To — = ings 


of 


CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS : 
National “huline & Chemical Co., Inc. k — “ial 


told—"’ begins this 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. oa interesting new guide to 


Go CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO famous tea-rooms and their famous recipes, ‘the inmost 
» CHICA 2 culinary secrets of the greatest culinary authorities!’ 
&  357W.BrieSt. 201-203 W. First St. 145 Second St. y 
As you read on, you find yourself taking a trip across 
country to California, back again to Boston, to the 
sunny south . . . stopping at famous tea-rooms just long 
enough to taste the special dish featured by each, and 
get the recipe for it. 

This delightful new book, just published by The 
Best Foods, Inc., will interest home makers, home 
economists, and authorities on nutrition . . . It contains 


ebeaaniin<., saapeneerns. ec SIFTS new recipes, famous culinary achievements and sug 


gestions written up in the most entertaining fashion. 
Join The Best Foods Library today . . . Send for its 


(The BEST COOKS use newest book. 


Famous Tea-Rooms use these famous Best Foods Products 
J Best Foods Mayonnaise 
\ Best Foods Relish Spred 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION Best Foods Thousand Island Dressing 

Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago Best Foods (Fanning’s) Bread & Butter Pickles 
Best Foods Shortning 
Best Foods Nucoa Nut Margarine 
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LAKESIDE PUBLISHING Co. Féll ont— — 
468 Fourth Ave., New York clip— ‘The Salad Bowl . 


40 Tested Recipes . 














Send me THE HOME ECONOMIST and mail: ‘x Monograph on Margarine . 


and The American Food Journal for the 
period checked (remittance enclosed). 
One Year, $2.00 [] 
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The Truth About a Much- Discussed 
Foo 


Old and New ‘dees of Diet ? 


Famous Tea-Rooms and paale 
Famous Recipes 





MARTHA ADAMS 
The Best Foods Home Economics Service 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Martha Adams: - 
Please send me those books of The Best 
Foods Library which I have checked above 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _ SAN FRANCISCO 




















Cakes served at banquets 
given in honor of queens, 
presidents and world-no- 
tables; that capture first 
prizes at county and state 
fairs are leavened with 
Calumet. You can make 
and serve the same kind of 
cakes right in your own 
home by using the same 
superior leavener. 
One trial will prove it. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
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ing of the family income. She buys 
97 per cent dry goods, 90 per cent of 
the food. No wonder she is called the 
spender! 

Before I told you that homemaking 
was the oldest profession. Why 
shouldn’t the woman train for it? 
The nurse, the teacher, the doctor, all 
have special training. The homemak- 
er has the biggest job there is today. 
It is a 24-hour job, 365 days a year, 
1,095 meals a vear, and United States 
Agriculture Department says she does 
$3,000 of work a year but like little 
orphan Annie she gets only board and 
keep. 

It’s a job that requires at all times 
all the tact, sympathy, humor and 
faith that a human being is capable 
of. Resides ler routine duties of 
home management, a woman must 
know the art of marketing and selec- 
tion, Her food, clothing, furnishings 
come from all parts of the world. She 
must know her family’s needs. She 
is the custodian of the health of her 
family. She can no longer depend on 
instinct in matters of selection, prep- 
aration and care of the three factors, 
food, clothing und shelter. 

She must be a wise spender. 

We may live without poetry, music 
and art, 

We may live without conscience and 
live without heart, 

We may live without friends, 

We may live without books, 

But civilized man cannot live without 
cooks. 


He may live without books, what is 
knowledge but grieving? 

He may live without hope, what is 
hope but deceiving? 

He may live with art, love, what is 
passion but paining? 

Put where is the man that can live 
without dining? 

Picture a home today. How are we 
training the girl of today to take her 
place in the scheme of things? Agen- 
cies in all parts of the country are 
almost the same so I will take Pater- 
son as an example. 

Schools—2 years, 6th through 8th 
grades. Servinez luncheon, preparing 
food, to teach right food habits. Mak- 
ing conditions as near like home as 
possible, train minds to think, not 
stuff in facts home ideals, cleanli- 
ness. 

Continuation School— one or two 
years. 

High Schoo] — Household Arts 
Course, 4 years, elective in any term. 

Night schools, other agencies, news- 
papers, magazines, word of mouth, 
radio, college, extension through the 
Home Bureau of City, Chamber of 
Commerce, 

When you realize with Jacob Riis 

(Continued on page 174) 
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What a Kilowatt Hour Will Do 
(Continued from page 162) 


average service, or run an _ electric 
clock for ten years. 

It will knead eight sacks of flour 
tnto dough and run a mechanical 
sieve for two hours. 

It will warm one’s shaving water 
every morning for a month or warm 
curling irons every day in the year 
for three minutes and twice on Sun- 
day. 

It will operate a machine long 
enough to clip five horses or another 
to clean seventy-five pairs of shoes 
by machinery. 

It will drive machinery long 
enough to clean five thousand knives 
or saw three hundred feet of lumber. 

It will keep your feet warm for 
five hours in ordinary cold weather. 

After one has read this list of 
things that can be accomplished with 
one kilowatt of electricity it is his 
own fault if he does not have a pret- 
ty practical idea of what the term 
means when translated into common 
language. Figuring at the rate of 
ten cents per kilowatt hour, it is not 
difficult to estimate approximately the 
cost of various tasks. 





The Gas Range sponsored by famous chefs 


GAS RANGE 
Write regarding special domestic science model OD 
1450, Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 E. 41 St., 
New York City. 








KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health”’ 











Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples_ of 
high grade products and lesson plan 
Suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List’”’ to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 
HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 








Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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She Experience of others 
....18 always reassuring 


EXT to experience of your own 

there’s nothing so reassuring as 
the experience of others. If a brand of 
food has proved itself pure and reliable 
to the majority, you are likely to feel 
it’s the right brand for you. There’s no 
doubt Beech-Nut is the favorite peanut 
butter. Time has proved it. Actual test 
has proved it. And it merits popularity. 
Beech-Nut certainly is a fine-flavored 
peanut butter. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 








“Worry will whittle off a man’s efficiency faster than 
a boy with a sharp jackknife can sharpen a pine stick.” 
One of your worries can be eliminated by using 
KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMEN NT 


or 
WAXED PAPER 
We do the worrying and make sure that these papers are as per- 
fect as it is possible to make them before they leave our mill. 


Let us send you samples. 
of the x 


| 


r i en 
bay 








ORAX 
, jr the bath 


| poe HAPS it is news to you that Borax 

. * makes a delightful bath. Try it. 
Sprinkle a liberal handful in the tub, 
juss as you would use bath salts. It will 
be a revelation. 


Borax softens the water and gives ita 

pleasing smoothness. It makes the soa 
work better and insures a good, mo 4 
lather. There’s no soap or body oil 
clogging your pores, no suggestion of 
stickiness after a Borax bath. You'll feel 
—, refreshed. Recommended by 
octors for keeping the skin healthy 
and clear. 20 Mule Team Borax is a 
harmless deodorant and antiseptic — 
truly a health product. 


And Borax is wonderful for a shampoo 
as it makes the water as soft as rain. 
One lady just wrote us from Detroit, 
“My hair dried so soft and silky and 
lustrous that I vowed never again to 
use anything but 20 Mule Team Borax 
for shampooing.”’ 


Our new handbook, ‘Better Ways to 
Wash and Clean’’, gives dozens of help- 
ful daily uses for Borax. Free. Write for 
it today. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St., N. Y. City, Dept. 39-H 











| home econom‘cs. 


| subject. 
| deals with 


| living room plan; 





Talks to High School Girls 


(Continued from page 172) 

that the ‘‘American citizenship in the 
long run will be, must be, what the 
American home is’’ we will have more 
intensive study of those subjects 
that make for better homes and com- 
munity. 

The homemakers, man and woman, 
may ask these questions. How can we 
make the automobile, the moving pic- 
tures, the ready cooked food and the 
radio help to preserve the vitality of 
family life and unify it for the better- 
ment of the nation? 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 155) 


content of foods; how does cooking 
affect vitamin values; how do _ vita- 
mins function in the body; how shall 
we select our vitamins? 


“The House And _ Its 
Leckwood Matthews, B.S. Published by Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. $1.50. 


THIS book is designed for the use of 

high school or junior college students 
who have already had some work in 
The subject matter 
is presented in the form of projects, 
eight in number, each subdivided so 
as to cover all essential points in each 
For instance, project five 
the living room, and is 
covered as follows: Points about the 
the background in 


Care.”’ By Mary 


| the living room; furniture for the liv- 


| students are suggested. 
| well 


ing room; pictures and_ bric-a-brac 
for the living room; the arrangement 
of furnishings in the living room. 
Class problems and practice work for 
The book is 
illustrated and simply written. 
Of added value to the teacher are the 
lists of reference books given in the 
back, and the list of firms from 
which literature and illustrative mae: 
terial may be secured. 


The Easy Art of Home Dyeing 
from page 152) 


tinted 


(Continued 
handkerchiefs are often instead 
of dyed. 

The tinting process is simple and 
easy as bluing, and one may refresh 
garments in this way after each laun- 


| dering, or change the shade to harmo- 


the costume. Light shades, 
cannot be tinted over dark- 


nize with 
of course, 
er shades. 
Many light summer frocks in silk as 
well as sheer cottons, such as voiles, 
organdies, batiste blouses or any thin 
light materials are tinted to keep them 


fresh looking after each laundering. 


| With the tinting process the color is 


not as fast as when the color is boiled 
into the material by the dyeing proc- 
ess, but tinting is so easily and quickly 
accomplished that there is no objection 
to so treating a garment several times 
during a season. 
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For tinting silk fabrics use the dye 
for wool or silk. Select a desired col- 
or and use one-fourth to one-half tea- 
spoonful of the dye. Dissolve this in 
a cup of boiling water. When thor. 
oughly dissolved add this to the final 
rinse water with a cup of good vine- 
gar for each gallon of rinse water. 

When tinting cotton or linen mate- 
rial use the dyes for cotton, linen or 
mixed goods, and add two tablespoon- 
fuls of salt for each gallon of rinse wa- 
ter used. 

Keep the garment moving in the tint 
bath with the hands. Open it out and 
turn it so all portions are tinted even- 
ly. When the desired shade is obtain- 
ed remove from tint bath and rinse in 
clear water. 

Silk things are tinted with special 
wool and silk dyes which require vine- 
gar in the tint bath. These dyes leave 
the lace white after tinting and restore 
a great deal of the original crip fee! 
which the materials possessed when 
new. The depth of shade is regulated 
by the amount of dye used and the 
length of time the garment is left in 
the tint bath. Always remove the gar- 
ment from the bath when adding more 
dissolved dye. When the desired tint 
is obtained, remove from the _ bath, 
press out excess water and roll in a 
turkish towel until just damp enough 
to press. A tin’ cannot be obtained 
over a dark color. Any tint may »e 
used on white material, or any light 
shade may be freshened with a tint 
of the same shade. When you tint 
with a weak solution of a true boiling 
dye you are assured of clearer colors 
and much faster results than can be 
obtained by any other method. 





Food Preparation on a Meal 


Basis 
(Continued from page 158) 

save steps and save dishes?” or “What 
is a balanced meal anyway?” “Does it 
take long to discover if it is balanced 
or not?” “Is it possible to give a din- 
ner party or a bridge luncheon, servé 
it quickly, without help, enjoy our- 
selves, and, as they express it, not be 
all fagged out afterwards?” Are not 
these questions an indication that food 
preparation on the meal basis present- 
ed in terms of (1) a practical method 
for balancing meals and (2) an analy- 
sis of all the activities related to food 
preparation going to meet the needs 
of our girls now and when they leave 
school? Their aim is to learn, and 
mine, to teach the execution of house 
hold tasks in such a way that there 
will be time for interests other than 
those connected with the mere mechan- 
ies of living. In other words, I am 
trying to teach the conservation of time 
for the mental and spiritual task of 
providing a “home atmosphere of stim- 
ulation, sympathy, and love” and for 
the mental and spiritual task of shar- 
ing in the larger home of the comm 
nity and in the home of the nation. 
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THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 
Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 


327 South La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
630 West 34th St. New York City 
Langdon Station Washington, D. C. 
245-11th St. San Francisco, Cal 
Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 























THE MOUSE OF 
QUALITY “= SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 





STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 


White - Distilled - Vinegar 


made exclusively from 


GRAIN 


TANK CARS OR BARRELS 








Write us for quotations 











PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
A SALLE STREI 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 























foods more 
healthful—more 
easily digestible 
—is often mere- 
ly a matter of 
being sure that 
you use Royal 


Baking Powder. 





FREE 


The Royal Cook Book, contain- 
ing 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods, will be 
sent on request. Mail the coupon 
below. 





THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co, 





Dept. 21, 101 East 42nd Street, New York | 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 
Cook Book. 


| 
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Pratt Institute Budget Show 
(Continued from page 150) 


group comes on together to give the 
judges a fair chauce of comparison. 
Behind stage two groups are always 
ready at a time—one lined up on the 
stage, back of the curtain in order of 
procession, the second group just at 
the foot of the stairs at the back of 
the stage ready to come on as the 
tinal group showing is completed. The 
even numbers come from the right- 
hand side and the odd numbers from 
the left-hand side. 

The judges are asked to select the 
best costume in each group, judging 
for originality of line and color, sil- 
houette and smartness. 

At the end of the showing of groups 
of similar dresses, we show special 
budget groups selected from _ these 
dresses. These budgets have to be 
carefully arranged by selecting dress- 
es suitable in design, color and fabric 
to fit each need. This year our bud- 
get groups were as follows: 

The Girl in Business 
Business dress—cotton 
Business dress——crepe 
Coat 

and 
Dress ensemble 
Semi-formal dress 
Afternoon and evening dress 


MME =o) asia d thta elaine ace $85.19 
The Woman who Travels 
Ensemble 
Coat 
Dress 
Dress 
Silk suit 
Semi-formal dress 
Evening dress 


Total 

The Girl at College 
Pajamas 
Cotton dress 
Suit and sweater 
Silk ensemble for street 
Sport ensemble 
Graduating dress 
Afternoon dress 
Chiffon afternoon 
Evening dress 


GPOSs....%% 


Total 

The Woman in Town 
Ensemble 
Street dress 
Formal afternoon 
Sport ensemble 
Afternoon dress 
Afternoon dress 
Evening dress 
Evening dress 
Evening wrap 


Os tO 


w 


ensemble 


bo 


ss 
was 
ee 
no 


_ 
ot 
D0 ¢ 


oe oo 
one 
© oo 
an 


$269.05 

These groups are shown and ex- 
plained by the supervisor of the 
clothing courses while the judges are 
conferring on the awarding of prizes. 
When the judges are ready to confer 


Total 
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the prizes, they come to the stage and 
the lucky girls’ numbers are called 
out, In giving the prizes it is most 
interesting to the audience to hear 
from the judges their reasons for 
each selection. Through the Wana- 
maker Store the judges selected have 
been foremost fashion experts from 
various fashion magazines. 

The publicity for the show is handl- 
ed from the store, but the school sends 
a written notice to the newspapers s 
week before the show, stating the 
facts so that the information will be 
uniform and not garbled. 

The photographs for publicity are 
quite a problem as they must be tak- 
en at the time of the show. This 
year we found it much simpler to 
have the pictures taken at school a 
day before the dress rehearsal. The 
publicity man from Wanamaker’s 
sent photographers to us and_ they 
took single pictures as well as the 
3udget groups. Each picture was 
numbered and uamed, so that when 
prizes were awarded it was simple to 
pick out the pictures of the prize win- 
ning girls. 

I have told so much of the organiza- 
tion of the show and said nothing of 
the underlying spirit which is the big- 
gest and finest part of this exhibition. 
The students naturally are pleased to 
show their work to an_ interested 
public. We find in giving such a large 
show that a spirit of cooperation is 
developed which I doubt we could 
duplicate otherwise. Students realize 
the importance of doing a piece of 
work on: time, in order, and to the 
satisfaction of a huge business con- 
cern, as well as cooperating with one 
another. Here is a typical incident. 
One of the girls was ill in our Rest 
House and could not complete her 
dress, so several of the girls hurried 
to finish their own so they could finish 
the dress of the sick girl. It was one 
of the loveliest to be shown, and if 
the girl who was ill could not wear it, 
another student was to model it for 
her, They had so much pride in this 
particular design that they wished it 
shown in competition with their own. 

We feel that this show gives a 
great impetus and enthusiasm to the 
work of the school year, both for 
students and instructors, as well as 
proving to a large audience that 
clothes may be most inexpensively 
developed from piece goods, and 
charmingly designed and made by the 
woman at home. 

As will be seen, this show fits in as 
an integral part in carrying on our 
dressmaking and dress design courses, 
where one of our aims is to interrelate 
the best of practice with theory and 
where the courses are planned to de- 
velop the students’ originality, sharp- 
en their percepticn and give a tech- 
nique through which they will be able 
to express their ideas and meet the 
demands of business. 





